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Ir will not be enough, in the approaching Presidential contest, that 
the Democratic Party shall merely prevail by an ordinary majority. 
With such a result we shall acknowledge ourselves dissatisfied, dis- 
appointed. We must teach our opponents such a lesson as they 
have never yet received. We must administer a rebuke, a punish- 
ment, not soon to be forgotten, for this great national insult by which 
they, as an organized party, have afforded their last and worst illus- 
tration of that old and profound contempt for the intelligence of the 
People which has always been, as it will continue to be, the invaria- 
ble source of all their faults and all their follies. 

Our struggle, we repeat, must not be now for mere victory. Of that, 
indeed, unless our whole theory is wrong from its fundamental princi- 
ple—unless our confidence in the capacity of the broad democratic 
mass of our citizens for self-government, for the discrimination be- 
tween good and evil, between truth and falsehood, when both are pre- 
sented distinctly before them, be but what our opponents have so often 
pronounced it, a baseless delusion, springing out of an exaggerated 
over-estimate of the dignity and worth of human nature as it exists 
in the common mass of men—of that, indeed, we cannot entertain a 
single possible doubt. But that is not now enough. A mere majority 
would scarcely constitute a victory ; and would still leave it as a subject 
of grief and shame, that in such a cause as we now contend for, and 
under such circumstances as mark that contest, our opponents should 
be able to mislead so large a portion of the community as to command 
even a respectable minority of the popular vote. 

The experiment of the Constitution has now been subjected to a 
half century of trial. Within that period our Politics have presented 
a vast variety of aspects—the two great parties between which has 
been waged the struggle for the ascendency, have occupied a vast 
variety of relative positions and attitudes. At present they exhibit a 
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phase totally new, totally unprecedented. Our object in the present 
Article is to point this distinctly out, as a new experiment and test of 
our form of government. And successfully as our institutions have 
passed through many a trying ordeal before, we have no apprehen- 
sions for the issue of this, the last and perhaps the severest. Once 
triumphantly passed—as we fearlessly trust in the Providence that 
has thus far guided our destinies, we shall soon have to congratulate 
ourselves—and a long period of safe repose seems to await us beyond 
it; a period which will afford every advantage for quietly and effi- 
ciently carrying out many most desirable reforms, in the direction of 
the general democratic movement of the age, of which the way has 
been entirely blocked up by the engrossing occupation of our atten- 
tion, by the one single question of Financial Reform which has for the 
last ten or twelve years constituted the subject of struggle between 
our two parties. 

That struggle is not yet quite finished—though we believed a year 
ago that it had then reached it close. It is to be yet a little longer 
protracted, with a renewed desperation of effort on the part of the de- 
feated side, in the last hope of yet retrieving and recovering all by the 
fierce energy of what is but its dying convulsion. In dwelling, there- 
fore, upon the character of the present movement on the part of our op- 
ponents, it shall be in this connexion, as the closing scene of the great 
struggle which began in the first term of General Jackson’s administra- 
tion, that we shall regard it. We might ascend farther, and exhibit it in 
a broader scope of view, as a part of the greater contest between the 
two antagonist principles and parties which has been carried on with 
little intermission since the period of the adoption of the Constitution. 
In no portion of that long history has there appeared a clearer illus- 
tration, in more bold relief, of the opposite characters of the two. 
In none has it been made to appear more signally, that it was between 
the democratic and anti-democratic principles that the issue lay. But 
this has already been done, and with great ability, on several recent 
occasions—on none with more force than in the address of the 
minority of the Legislature of the State of New York to their con- 
stituents. The identity in spirit, in character, and in direction, be- 
tween the present Whig and the old Federal parties, (with certain 
modifications very little to the credit of the former,) has been too con- 
clusively established to need farther illustration of its truth—a truth 
to which our opponents vainly attempt to oppose the fact that a few 
Democratic politicians at the present day,-of various degrees of pro- 
minence, were Federalists in years long gone by, in their youth, be- 
fore the force of early associations had yielded to the demonstration 
afforded by the progress of our great democratic experiment, and to 
the influence of the general direction and movement of the American 
mind. 

But our present object, we repeat, is not to go back so far. Con- 
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fining our view to the period embraced within the last three Presi- 
dential terms, we shall recognize it as but the conclusion of the contest 
which has kept the country in a state of violent and imbittered agita- 
tion throughout that whole period, on the one single absorbing ques- 
tion of Financial Reform—while we shall at the same time recognize 
a distinct division of which the whole is susceptible, into several suc- 
cessive stages, each marked by its own peculiar characteristic, or 
leading idea. Campaigns we may call them, in each of which, while 
the parties and the objects of the strife remain substantially the same, 
the ground of action undergoes successive changes, as also the plan of 
strategy on which the war is carried on in each by the attacking 
party. It will really afford a curious chapter in our political history, 
and a brief review of it will not, we believe, be destitute either of in- 
terest or of instruction. 

These campaigns of the party warfare will be found to distribute 
themselves according to the terms of the successive Presidential elec- 
tions, together with those of the intervening Congressional elections, 
into periods of about two years each. Without taking into account 
the first two years of General Jackson’s first term—in which, al- 
though the country was deeply agitated with other subjects, the Bank 
question had not yet come up—the first campaign may be regarded as 
embracing the latter two years of that period, being the Presidential 
contest between General Jackson and Mr. Clay, upon which the Veto 
Message may be said to have stamped its characteristic, so that this 
may be designated as the Veto Campaign. 

The second biennial period comprises the first half of General 
Jackson’s second term, having an ulterior reference to the Presiden- 
tial, though more immediately to the Congressional Elections. ‘This 
may be called the First Panic Campaign, or the Removal of the De- 
posites Campaign. 

The third, comprising the last two years of General Jackson’s ad- 
ministration, was the Presidential contest which resulted in Mr. Van 
Buren’s election. The leading idea, onthe part of the Opposition, on 
which this was conducted, was that of dividing the Democratic party, 
so as to prevent an election by the People. ‘This was an attack of a 
mere factious coalition against the supposed want of personal popularity 
on the part of Mr. Van Buren, and may be designated as the Coalition 
Campaign. 

The fourth, embracing the first half of Mr. Van Buren’s term, may 
be called the Suspension, or the Second Panic, Campaign, of which the 
leading idea was to overwhelm the Administration, like Samson 
amid the wreck made by himself, beneath the ruins of the prostrate 
banking system. 


The fifth and last is the present struggle in which we are now 
engaged, being on the Presidential canvass, to which none will deny 
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the appropriateness of the designation which we give it, as the Log 
Cabin and Hard Cider Campaign. 

It will at a glance be perceived that each of these periods is a dis- 
tinct and complete thing in itself—each a separate movement, a 
separate struggle, having its own beginning and its own end—each 
occupying a different ground, and organized on a different leading idea, 
from the rest, although each evolving itself naturally out of the pre- 
ceding, as a fresh advance in one continuous progress— 











“Distinct as the billows, but one as the sea.” 






It will be worth while rapidly to retrace them, for the purpose of at- 
taining the full idea we desire to present of the character of the last, 
into which they have all now resolved themselves. 

The great measure of the Opposition policy throughout all these five 
periods has been, as it is plainly still, the re-establishment of a Nation- 
al Bank, as the corner-stone of the national paper-money Credit System 
which is the great object of their enthusiasm. During the last three, 
it is true, this has not been as freely avowed, the name not as broad- 
ly blazoned on their party banner, as before ; though no candid man 
will venture to deny that it remains the fundamental idea of their 
whole system of financial policy, which they are only anxious for the 
means and opportunity to carry into effect. But during the first two 
of the periods of which we are speaking, it constituted, emphatically 
and avowedly, the one great absorbing question on which turned the 
whole issue between the two parties. ‘These two, therefore, may be 
also designated as peculiarly the United States Bank campaigns— 
though we would by no means be understood as implying by the dis- 
tinction the slightest doubt of the fact, that the issue is now not less 
clearly in point of fact—as it has ever since been—upon the question 
of the recharter of a National Bank, than when by the Veto Message 
General Jackson first raised it, consenting to be a candidate for 
re-election to afford a direct and distinct test of the popular will as to 
its decision. 

The first campaign was directly upon that simple issue. Four 
years in advance of the expiration of its charter—six years, in fact, 
including in the account the two years allowed for the winding up of 
its affairs—the Bank itself brought the question to bear upon an im- 
pending Presidential election, by applying to Congress for a renewal 
of it. It found or made decisive majorities:in both branches of that 
body in favor of the application. ‘The President vetoed the bill for 
the recharter, and threw himself upon the country. Here was a vast 
field of discussion opened, involving great principles both of political 
economy and of political morals—where both parties met manfully 
and fairly in the struggle of argument, each stimulated by strong con- 
victions and a sanguine confidence. The Bank fought its battle 
bravely and boldly, though certainly with a very unscrupulous reck- 
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lessness of means. Its chief weapons of attack were arguments— 
the speeches, articles, of its legions of advocates—with which it 
strewed the country by the hundred thousand. Of this alone, im- 
mense as was the advantage in the contest thus derived from its 
exhaustless command of money, we have no disposition to complain 
—though it was certainly a gross misuse of the public funds in its 
hands, replete with danger to the freedom and purity of our institu- 
tions, and accompanied with much flagrant corruption of the public 
press. Still it was all argument—discussion—open and candid as 
well as vehement, on the constitutionality and expediency of a National 
Bank, and on the merits of the great institution which was the subject of 
the contest, and so far it was a frank and fair fight; and if we had 
been defeated, we should have had no right to complain. It could 
only have ascribed either to the weakness of our own side of the 
issue, or to the incompetency of our own advocacy of its merits. 

We do not here bring into view those varied questions which con- 
nected themselves with the main issue ; nor the several acts we might 
refer to, on the part of the Opposition, of a strong partisan character, 
which had the effect of adding an unnecessary tinge of bitterness to 
the natural excitement of such a great popular contest—such, for 
example, as the rejection of Mr. Van Buren as Minister to England. 
The main issue was still as we have stated it, the simple question 
of the recharter of the Bank, and the mode in which the struggle 
was carried on was that of manly and honorable discussion, on be- 
tween the two great parties between whom it lay. 

Well, it was fairly fought and fairly won. ‘The Bank was defeated, 
and the high hopes which the Federal party—(we give the old name 
to the old thing)—the high hopes which the Federal party had derived 
from their alliance with this stupendous money power, placed in the 
van of its array, were dashed to the ground. General Jackson was 
sustained by an immense electoral majority. A decided anti-Bank 
House of Representatives was brought in, by the same popular vote, 
at the one side of the Capitol, while Mr. Van Buren was seated, in 
the proudest of triumphs, in the presiding chair, at the other, over the 
very body by which that bitter personal insult and political outrage 
had been cast upon him. This campaign was thusover. The attack 
upon the Administration had been beaten back and broken down, 
There was an end of it. Such, then, was the Veto Campaign. 

The second period we have designated as the Campaign of the 
First Panic, or of the Removal of ihe Deposites. In this, we observe 
a different movement—a different strategy—though still in the imme- 
diate direction toward the same end, namely, the recharter of the 
Bank. An anti-Bank House of Representatives was now in power, 
with a President against whose certain Veto a majority of two-thirds 
would be requisite to carry such a measure. This campaign was 
made to bear directly upon the Congressional elections, with the view 
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of obtaining that majority. There was still ample time to extort a 
renewal of the charter from the Federal Government, if the thing 
were only in itself practicable ; and it was doubtless with a view to 
this double chance, that the Bank applied so long in advance for its 
recharter. ‘The system of operations of this campaign was as boldly 
laid out as it was energetically carried into effect. ‘The leading idea 
was—to quote the common language of the day—to apply ‘the screws’ 
of the vast power of the Bank over the paper currency of the coun- 
try, so as to produce such a degree of universal distress throughout 
the mercantile, and all the other great interests interwoven with that 
of commerce, as should break down the stand taken by the Adminis- 
tration ; and either compel it to yield, or at least bring in a Congress 
which could force the recharter upon it by the constitutional majority. 
This attempt was made with a fearful power and effect. It seems 
difficult to suppose it possible that either government or people could 
have withstood it, but for the brave energy with which General Jack- 
son met the crisis, and perceiving already the commencement of the 
movement, with clear indications of its design and probable effect, 
broke its force at the outset by the finest act of his life, the famous 
order, in the summer of 1833, for the Removal of the Deposites. 
The contraction already began by the Bank, on the plea of the neces- 
sity of winding up its affairs—though having still five or six years of 
existence for that purpose before it—immediately proceeded with re- 
doubled severity ; and in its influence on al) the other banks of the 
country, forcing them to follow in its gigantic wake, worked certainly 
with tremendous power; notwithstanding the mitigation of its effect 
caused by the transfer of the public deposites to a small number of 
the latter institutions, as a basis of assistance to the community to 
bear up under the cruel contraction inflicted by the Bank. The re- 
membrance of the long agony of the First Panic year has not been ef- 
faced even by the magnitude and rapidity of the events in our com- 
mercial and political history which have since succeeded it. 

But this was not all. The vast money power of which we have 
spoken was not the only one in the field against the Administration. 
It was in a close alliance of offence and defence with a great political 
party which, though a minority, comprised still nearly a half of the 
nation. The leaders of that party—numerous, active, eloquent, and 
bold—urged on the campaign with no less vigor, in their sphere of 
action, than that manifested by the Bank in its own. The Senate 
was still its nucleus—its point d’appui. The land resounded with the 
echoes of their untiring eloquence, half argument, and half declama- 
tion, which mingled in a horrid harmony with the cries of real com- 
mercial agony which rose from all its length and breadth. And the 
circumstances, of the times furnished abundant materials for deceptive 
political declamation against the government, apart from the mere finan- 
cial question. For in addition to the usual variety of topics, arising 
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outof the vast extent and complexity of its operation, on which an Ad- 
ministration in power must always be assailable an by active Opposi- 
tion, the very contest in which it was engaged imposed on the former 
in the present instance a necessity of straining to the utmost, in self 
defence, the constitutional energies of the Executive office ; and great 
plausibility was certainly given to the clamor of Executive abuse and 
usurpation, which constituted the leading political argument, as the re- 
storation of the depgsites and the recharter of the Bank constituted the 
leading financial argument. This ground of attack was unquestionably, 
im the abstract, one of a popular character, and doubtless misled mul- 
titudes—strengthened as its influence was by the unnatural and un- 
fortunate coalition (growing out of a long train of peculiar causes) 
which throughout that period existed against the Administration, be- 
tween the Federalism of its main body and the ultraism of the State- 
Rights school, as embodied in the persons of the leading South Caro- 
lina politicians. Had this system of attack prevailed, how long and 
how deeply would not the latter party have had to rue the victory which 
themselves would have been largely instrumental in securing, to those 
the farthest removed from the whole spirit of their system of political 
doctrine ! 

The struggle was fierce and protracted. 
up bravely against the storm of attack that raged on every side around 
it. Weneed not dwell upon any of the particular events of the strug- 
gle. The sentence passed against the President by the Senate—(for- 
getful of the effects of a similar abuse of their moral power in the case 
of Mr. Van Buren)—for an alleged violation of the Constitution and 
the Law, in the Removal of the Deposites ; the Protest of the former ; 
and the introduction of his famous Expunging Re: olution by Colonel 
Benton—with the memorable prophecy which he then made, “ solitary 
and alone” as he stood in the act, that the day would come when that 
Resolution should be carried into effect by the voluntary act of that 
very body itself—these were the most marked salient points of fact, 
on the one quarter of the field of the great party contest. While on the 
other the Bank, by the fearful pressure on the community caused by 
its severe contraction—compelling the other banks to follow its ex- 
ample, as it had before led them on in the way of expansion—proved 
itself no less energetic, and no more scrupulous in the use of its 
enormous power, than the political allies with whose cause its own 
had now become inseparably identified. 

But again did the Democratic Administration, notwithstanding all 
the thousands that fell away from it, in its hour of seeming adversity, 


in timidity or treachery, come forth out of the struggle with a triumph 
Again was it sustained 


The elections of 


The Administration stood 





proportionate to its long and fierce severity. 

by a large majority of the people and of the States. 

1834 settled beyond farther possibility of hope the question of the 
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movement of this second campaign, though to many its success had 
appeared certain and overwhelming, failed as signally as that of the 
preceding. Again beaten back, again broken down, by the close of 
#834 it was entirely at an end, and the Administration stood as before 
victorious and safe. 

The third of the periods we are here regarding presents again a 
new movement—a new plan of campaign. The Bank withdraws 
from the field. ‘The opposite course having faileg of success, it now 
aims at its object in a different way, at the same time that it obeys 
the fundamental law of its nature which makes large banking profits 
a primary object. Notwithstanding the plea on which it had justified 
the preceding contraction and pressure, of the approaching expiration 
of its charter, it again expands the currency in the beginning of 1835 
to an extent and with a rapidity which would be incredible, were it 
possible for us to question the recorded historical fact. ‘Twenty mil- 
lions in about five months! Deep and daring plan on the part of Mr. 
Biddle—and as successful as bold! It has abandoned the idea of 
extorting a recharter from the Federal Government. but by a subtle 
stroke of strategy takes advantage of a fatal dissension which arises 
within the ranks of the Democratic Party of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania ; corrupts without difficulty a few members of the Legislature ; 
and with an impudent dexterity from which we can scarcely withhold 
our admiration while most lamenting its pernicious consequences, car- 
ries through a bill for the continuation of its chartered existence, with 
improved privileges, under the specious title of “a bill for the relief of 
State taxation and for the promotion of State internal improvements !” 
The financial attack against the Administration ceases. ‘The commer- 
cial condition of the country may now be said to work favorably, rather 
than adversely to it. The éther banks are not slow to follow in the 
wake of the Bank of the United States in the new tack on which the 
latter leads the way. The heavy and painful pressure of the former 
policy being removed, and the opposite one of stimulus succeeding, 
the buoyant enterprise of the country springs eagerly upward and 
forth, and is ready to rush into the most extravagant excesses of 
speculation, to indulge in the most imsane lengths of sanguine confi- 
dence in the future, confidence in everything. The simultaneous ac- 
eumulation of the surplus revenue in the vaults of the banks co-ce- 
rates unfortunately with strong effect m the direction of the same ten- 
dency. The cause and effect go on, acting and reacting upon each 
other. Fresh banks are created in every direction—the capitals of 
old ones enlarged. All is expansion, speculation, progress, rise, con- 
fidence, prosperity, extravagance, luxury,—oh, glorious times—oh, 
golden age ! 

This campaign, on the Presidential election, is therefore purely a 
political one. The Bank has formally announced its retirement from 
politics, and its future devotion of itself to banking business and bank- 
mg profits. ‘This campaign directs itself chiefly against Mr. Vaw 
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Buren, and leaves the old President himself comparatively undistur- 
bed in the fruition of his hard-fought and hard-won triumph—leaves 
him to indulge in the honest delusion from which we have all been 
since so rudely awakened, of the “improvement of the currency,” 
and “ prosperity of the country,” upon which he congratulates himself. 
We say ‘ comparatively undisturbed ;’ for his Administration is severely 
worried by a restless and reckless minority in Congress, keeping up 
a constant agitationof the party elements by a parade of charges of 
corruption against all the Executive departments of the Government ; 
and by Committees of Investigation which skilfully contrive to keep 
alive a vague partisan excitement and hope, without ever arriving at 
any results of material value. Of these charges and promises of im- 
portant future evidence an uninterrupted cannonade is kept up. And 
wherever throughout all the infinite details of administration present- 
ed by so vast a system as ours—extended over so wide a surface— 
acting through so many thousands of agents—under the dangerous 
tendency of the disbursement of a redundant revenue—wherever a 
single point of abuse or defect can be found by the Argus eyes of 
partisan vigilance, there a vigorous attack is sure to be made, and a 
thousand ready orators and speakers are ever eager to ring afresh 
new changes upon the old theme of the corruptions and incompetency 
of the profligate party in power. 

Meanwhile intrigue was actively engaged in compassing the object 
of which no other means appeared to afford a chance. We have 
called this period the Coalition Campaign. It directed itself chiefly 
against Mr. Van Buren, though through him against the Democratic 
Party of which he was the selected representative and candidate. 
The plan of operation was to conquer by division. ‘The principle of 
organization was mere party opposition. The object was to prevent 
any election by the people, soas to take the chances of successful 
intrigue to defeat Mr. Van Buren of which another election by Con- 
gress would afford the opportunity. A number of different candidates 
were run on the ground of their mere sectional “ availability ”—one 
of whom was designed to serve the purpose of at the same time 
dividing the Democratic Party, and of operating on the Southern pre- 
judice against a non-slaveholding President. The result of this 
unholy scheme, of which in his enfeebled old age Judge White was 
made the unfortunate instrument, may probably be said to have cost 
him his life, in its eventual train of consequences. Peace be with his 
ashes—we will say nothing in disparagement of his name, though com- 
pelled here to allude to the fact of the intrigue of which he was both 
the tool and the victim. But this plan of operations was aftended with 
no better success than the former attacks of which we have traced the 
progress and the defeat. Mr. Van Buren was indeed closely run in 
his candidateship ; and toward the latter part of 1836 the necessary 
reaction from the late expansion of the currency began to make itself 
sensibly felt, and to produce a commercial distress, of which the fa- 
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mous Specie Circular of July of that year afforded a plausible means 
of charging the blame to the Administration. He was, notwithstand- 
ing, elected by a majority over all the combined candidates of availa- 
bility ; and thus did the Coalition campaign—a campaign of mere 
party opposition, of mere political intrigue—of which the leading idea 
was, as we have stated, to conquer by division—result in the same 
total defeat which had been the fate of the two preceding biennial 
movements, the Veto campaign and that of the Removal of the De- 
posites. 

The fourth period embraces the first two years of Mr. Van Buren’s 
term, and may be called the Second Panic, or the Suspension Cam- 
paign. This was begun by the Opposition at enormous advantage ; 
and in fact to many it seemed at first impossible for the Administra- 
tion to attempt to make any stand against the destruction that encom- 
passed it on every side. The old political opposition remained not 
less vigorous than ever, and was strengthened by serious division, as well 
as a paralyzing panic, within our own ranks ; while instead of the 
single influence of a National Bank, counterbalanced to some extent 
by the support of a portion of the State banking interest, the entire 
system, with the infinite ramifications of its power overspreading the 
whole country, threw itself into active opposition. ‘This history is 
too recent and familiar to need to be again retraced by us. All re- 
member the distress of the country, the triumph of Federalism. ‘The 
predictions of its advocates, of the mischief which was to follow the 
destruction of their Great Regulator, being thus verified, the pro- 
ject of a great National Bank reappeared in the foreground of the po- 
litical discussions, with vastly enlarged dimensions. ‘The Administra- 
tion lay for a while seemingly overwhelmed, and irretrievably so, by 
the combination of adverse forces that pressed against it. During 
the first year it was everywhere defeated. But within the course of 
the second how gloriously did it make the tide of battle roll back 
again! ‘Throwing itself on a great and bold democratic principle, 
the disconnection of the Government from the whole banking system 
—facing, undismayed, and supported by the consciousness of a right- 
eous cause, the storm of attack that raged around it—and appealing in 
fine strains of argument and eloquence to the sound judgment and 
sound heart of the People—it not only maintained itself, but recon- 
quered all, far more than all, that it had lost ; so that within the course 
of the year 1839 it seemed to have acquired a consolidated ascen- 
dancy that it had never known before. Odious as the name had at 
first been, the Congressional elections had brought in a clear Sub- 
Treasury majority. The Opposition was fairly broken down. Cover- 
ed with a weight of odium which could never be cast off, no other 
possible future appeared to lie before the Whig Party, lately so inso- 
lent in its triumph, than dissolution, with a view to the chances to be 
hereafter afforded by new combinations of the political elements on 
new questions and new men. 
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Such, then, have been the first four campaigns of the holy war in 
which we are engaged—the struggle of the Democratic party for finan- 
cial reform, in the action of the General Government, against enor- 
mous accumulations of money-power, controlling two-thirds of the 
press, and inoffensive and defensive alliance with a great political par- 
ty, ambitious, vigilant, violent and indefatigable. We are now in the 
midst of the fifth—the fifth, and we trust and believe, the last. Each 
one of these, it will readily be perceived, has been a separate move- 
ment from the preceding—all differing in their distinct characteristics, 
though alike in the mutual bitterness of party spirit which they have 
unfortunately engendered ; and alike too in their result. The Demo- 
cratic party, in possession of the administration, has throughout been 
on the defensive, and throughout victorious in that attitude. The 
Opposition have been the party of attack; and in the successive 
forms in which they have varied their assaults, with the varying 
progress of events, their leaders have certainly exhibited much, inge- 
nuity in keeping alive the delusions and excitement of their followers, 
as well as a perseverance and courage worthy perhaps of a better 
cause and a better fate. But in their present campaign they have 
brought a deep disgrace not only on themselves, but on our common 
country, and the institutions of democracy. 

This must be called the “ Log Cabin and Hard Cider” campaign— 
and must unquestionably stand without a parallel in our past political 
history. It presents, as before remarked, a totally new phase in our 
party politics—a new experiment upon our institutions. We were 
justified in inferring, a year ago, from the past history and present 
aspect of the party contest, that no other alternative but dissolution 
remained to the Whigs—that no farther chance of success, no farther 
ground to be occupied, was left tothem ; for though the prediction has 
not been realized, yet is it very certain that the expedient to which 
they have had recourse was one to which there has been no former 
precedent to direct our attention. They have not yet gone to pieces. 
They have not yet given up the vain struggle in despair. On the 
contrary they are makingamore zealous and active effort than ever 
oefore—and apparently with an infatuation of hope and confidence 
unknown in any of their former assaults upon the democratic ascen- 
dency. One struggle more—one last rally, to concentrate the cou- 
rage and energy of despair for a sudden and bold dash, which may 
yet retrieve with a sweeping success all their past losses and atone 
for all their past defeats—this is the idea of their present movement. 
The Presidential election of this year affords the opportunity—one 
or two coincident circumstances seem to favor it—it can never in all 
probability return, and certainly not for four years—and the most 
powerful motives of interest, of ambition and of partisan passion 
stimulate to the effort of taking advantrge of it. ‘They remember 
- «hat it was thus that Bonaparte conquered at Marengo—but they 
forget that he tried in vain the same tactics at Waterloo. 
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They have struck upona new idea. Like the Messenians of old 
from the Spartans, or the Russians of Pultowa from Charles, they 
have at last learned from defeat the very art of victory! We have 
taught them how to conquerus! It was the dazzle of a military title 
that was the secret of General Jackson’s inexplicable popularity— 
why, then, might not the name of General Harrison ‘tickle the ears 
of the groundlings’ with the same charm that made that of the old 
hero of New Orleans such a tower of strength? ‘The hickory-tree, 
too, played a conspicuous part in the old Jackson days, as a popular ral- 
lying cry of the friends of the stout and stalwart old man, of whose 
characteristic traits its uprightness, firmness, and excellent service- 
able qualities seemed to constitute it a natural symbol and representa- 
tive—why, then, might not the watchword of a “ Log Cabin and 
Hard Cider,” however unmeaning and ridiculously inappropriate, an- 
swer a similar purpose of rousing the hurrah of a popular enthusiasm ? 

Thus has Federalism reasoned—and thus has it actually reasoned 
itself into the delusion that after all its successive disappointments, 
this new campaign is to succeed in overthrowing the Administration 
that has triumphed over all its former attacks, and is to turn back 
that mighty movement of democratic reform which it is the mission 
of this Administration to carry forward ! 

In the prosecution of this idea, we see them straining every nerve 
to affect a popular character—at the same time that they in reality 
betray, more clearly even than when it was not disavowed, that con- 
tempt for the-intelligence of the People which constitutes the foun- 
dation of their entire political theory. ‘The plan of operations was 
organized at the Harrisburg Convention, and has been zealously 
carried out ever since, throughout every section of the country. It 
consists in avoiding all public expositions of their principles, of the 
views and intentions which they would bring with them into power if 
successful—in carrying on an active opposition on every available 
point, of a mere partisan character—in keeping up a series of elab- 
orate demonstrations, on the grandest scale that the number and 
means of a large and wealthy party will permit, of a popular enthu- 
siasm, which it is imagined will tend to create that which it feigns to 
be—and in playing off before the ignorant mass upon whom all this 
is designed to operate a great variety of silly mummeries calculated 
for the presumed level of their capacity, in which log cabins and 
cider barrels play the chief parts. This is the strategy of the 
fifth campaign in which we are now engaged. 

In furtherance of this ludicrously impudent imposture, we see too 
the attempt to appropriate the name to which they also ascribe much 
of our popular strength. ‘They are now, forsooth, the “ Democratic 
Whigs”—and so far as regards external demeanor and appear- 
ances they carry it out bravely enough—out-Heroding Herod— 
though it must be confessed that like the sudden metamorphoses we 
sometimes witness in the course of the plots and intrigues of the 
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stage, they do enact the unfamiliar part with an elaborate superfluity 
of swagger which cannot but betray the grossness of the deception 
to every eye but that of the most determined blindness. 

Widely, widely do they miscalculate, when they expect to succeed 
in such a contest by such means; and we shall confess ourselves 
grievously disappointed if they do not receive at the coming election a 
lesson, a punishment, commensurate with the grossness of the nation- 
al insult of which, by such appeals to the popular ignorance and folly, 
they are guilty. If the institutions of democracy are now for a while 
brought into contempt in the eyes of the rest of the world, by the 
spectacle which our country now presents—with one of its great par- 
ties canvasing on a Presidential campaign on such a plan of opera- 
tions—the disgrace must be redeemed, the wrong atoned for, by the 
severity of the rebuke with which it must be repelled by the just indig- 
nation of an insulted People. We have not been wrong when we have 
relied upon the sober intelligence, the instinctive sagactiy, of the 
democratic mass of our citizens to judge rightly between the true and 
the false, when fairly exhibited in contrast before them, as has been 
amply done in the present contest, as well by the practical develope- 
ment of events as by theoretical argument. We have no fear that our 
staunch Democracy who have so firmly withstood all the open attacks 
and ambushed snares of Federalism during the past ten years of 
struggle between the two antagonist parties and principles, are to suc- 
cumb now to the feeblest of their attacks, and the shallowest as well 
as most impudent of their stratagems. ‘Their main reliance, to favor 
the success of their present movement, is upon the fact of the general 
reduction of the prices of labor and of agricultural produce, caused by 
the present contraction of the currency consequent upon the recent 
double collapse of the credit system. ‘True, this circumstance—the 
only new element entering into the question since our great electoral 
victories of 1838 and 1839—may constitute the present struggle a 
somewhat severe test of the intelligence and firmness of the people ; 
but it is a test which we are well assured they will pass through with 
honor and triumph. ‘This question is a much simpler one than our 
opponents imagine, mystified as they are themselves by the errors of 
their own self-delusive theories in relation to currency and credit. 
Instead of operating adversely to the progress of sound opinions on 
this most important subject, and throwing the people back again into 
the arms of the paper-money credit school, the practical experience 
now felt, of the fluctuations inseparable from such a currency as that 
heretofore and now in use throughout the country, by bringing the sub- 
ject home to the observation and reflection of every man, will exert 
in the end a very beneficial influence in favor of our principles and 
our policy. 

‘rhe laborer who finds his wages reduced a quarter or a third, finds 
also a corresponding reduction in his rent and clothing, while he buys 
for five dollars the barrel of flour for which he well remembers the 
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hard necessity of paying ten during the late period of inflation. And 
the farmers who constitute the main bulk of our party have neither 
forgotten former equally severe reductions of prices, under the undis- 
turbed operation of the same system which causes the present, nor 
are they so blind, in their presumed incapacity to think upon such 
subjects, as not to perceive the necessary tendency of the system to 
these periodical fluctuations ; and that the whole scope of the financial 
policy of the Administration is to check and moderate that tendency 
so far as in its power—to give a healthy stability to that most impor- 
tant national concern, the measure of value, on which it may without 
exaggeration be said that all its greatest interests, physical and moral, 
are more closely dependent than on any other influence that can af- 
fect them. 

The People understand all this, and the truth is daily growing into 
brighter and stronger relief before their eyes. ‘They perceive 
héw entirely the Credit System school (we speak of the champions 
of that pseudo-credit system which has been ruling and ruining the 
country for so long) have been driven from the argument of which so 
keen a struggle has been waged between them and the Administra- 
tion during the last few years—how completely all the points the 
latter has been contending for, and which constitute the amplest jus- 
tification of all its measures, have been sustained by the demonsira- 
tion of time, and have been virtually yielded by its opponents—how 
feebly and absurdly, while the latter still oppose the great measure 
of the Independent Treasury reform, they yet shrink from any frank 
avowal and advocacy of either of the only two other possible sys- 
tems, a National Bank or a revival of the twice exploded Deposite 
Bank system. All this the people see and understand ; and it is idle 
for our opponents to attempt to divert them from the necessary con- 
clusions in favor of the Administration, its measures and its men 
—and least of all, by a system of electioneering which, to the injury 
inflicted by the action of their pernicious financial principles, adds 
the insult of the most utter and undisguised contempt for the under- 
standings of those to whom they address it. 

Yet a few months longer, therefore, cf firmness and honorable 
exertion, and all will be safe and well—the Opposition will be irreco- 
verably broken down—the Whig party dissolved—the fiscal action of 
the Federal Government reformed—the indispensable basis of national 
prosperity and happiness laid in an improved stability of the currency 
—the original design of the Constitution at last brought into play— 
the money-changers driven from the temple of our Liberty—the 
present gross insult to our democracy and to democratic institu- 
tions worthily rebuked and punished—and this Jong struggle of reform 
which began more than ten years ago, and of which we have traced 
the victorious progress through its first four periods, will be gloriously 
closed in a more signal triumph than any of the former, in its Fifth 
and Last Campaign. 








JOHN BROWN.—A TRUE STORY. 


BY A WORKING MAN. 


Joun Brown was the son of a poor but honest laboring man, who, 
at the time of his birth, lived in the great street called the Bowery, 
in the city of New York, and who, notwithstanding his wages had 
never risen above seventy-five cents a day, good hard money, had 
managed to buy a lot, and build a comfortable two-story house on it, 
by the savings of his labor. He was a very honest, prudent, religious 
man, and practised on the old maxim of always “ saving something 


for a rainy day.” 

Like most hard working people, John’s father had a good number 
of children, all of which he and his wife managed to bring up in a 
respectable manner. By the time the boys were ten or twelve years 
old, they ceased to be a burden on the old man, and the girls could 
do a hundred useful things, when they grew as high as the table. 
Somehow or other the family were always neat and clean, and every- 
thing inside of the house as nice as a fiddle. People often wonder- 
ed how John’s father could do all these things with seventy-five 
cents aday. But the old man was industrious, his wife a prudent 
body, that never went to abolition meetings, and providence always 
takes good care of such honest people. For my part, I hardly ever saw 
the world or fortune turn their backs upon those who were deserving 
of their good offices. 

At the time of John’s birth, there were no public schools, where 
people could send their children for nothing, and be thanked for it be- 
sides ; but somehow or other, not only John, but all his brothers and 
sisters, were either taught, or encouraged to teach themselves, to read 
and write, and cast up all such little accounts as they had occasion 
to pay or receive. I lived in their neighborhood, knew them all ; and 
I must say, I believe they were as honest, as wise, and as happy as 
most of their betters, as they are called, who take such mighty airs 
on themselves. 

John grew up, like all the rest of the family, in the paths of indus- 
try, economy, and sobriety, until he was old enough to be apprenticed 
to a trade, when there was great debate and consultation about the 
matter. ‘The good woman wanted him to be a blacksmith, because, 
she said, Tubal Cain was of that business, according to Scriptures ; 
while the old man, who had a mighty veneration for the great F'rank- 


lin, was for making him a printer. John himself was for learning 
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the carpenter’s business, but, like a good lad, resolved to do as his 
parents wished. The thing was to decide between the two, which 
was done in the simplest possible manner, by each one insisting upon 
yielding to the other, instead of standing out obstinately for their own 
opinions. ‘This is the best way I known of to settle such matters, as 
I remember to have heard my grandmother say, who was a very ’cute 
woman, and always had her own way, by giving into the wishes of 
the old man, who was so wilful, that he could not bear to do as he 
pleased, without a little contradiction. 

Be this as it may, it so happened, that John was at last apprenticed 
to the printing business, where he served out his time, honestly and 
faithfully, and was afterwards employed by his Boss as a journeyman, 
for several years, during which time he greatly improved his mind by 
reading the books which he printed, at odd hours, when he had no- 
thing else to do. He managed also to save something from his 
wages, which he offered to his father. But the old man refused to take 
a penny, telling John he did not want it, “ for he had saved something 
for a rainy day.” John therefore left his little savings in the hands 
of his employer, for people were not so much afraid of trusting one 
another at that time, as they are now-a-days. 

About this time it came to pass that Banks began to increase and 
multiply all over the land ; and as paper money grew plenty the prices 
of everything began to rise, not because they were worth more, but 
because money was worth less. People began to borrow money to 
trade with, and an increase of business brought about a new demand 
for labor, which produced an increase of wages, so that those who 
had before only received seventy-five cents, or at most a dollar a day, 
in hard money, now got one-third, or one-half more, and sometimes 
double, in paper. John was delighted with this, but old Brown shook 
his head, and was the first to give these Bank Bills the name of ‘ Shin 
Plasters.’ 

John was now of an age, when young fellows generally think of 
settling themselves in the world ; and having not only a little cash in 
the hands of his Boss, but being encouraged by the rise in his wages, 
made his bow to a clever Jersey woman, of his own condition in life, 
got married, and settled himself down on a snug little place in the 
neighborhood of his father. As this led him into some expense, he 
called on the Boss for the money he had in his hands; but the Boss 
had borrowed so much money of the Banks, that he had enough to 
do to take up his notes, and so he put him off for that time with pro- 
mises. John did not much like this, but as his wages were regularly 
rising, he thought he could get along well enough for the present. 

His wife was a notable woman, as times go, though she would be 
urging him on, every now and then, into little expenses which might 
better have been let alone, because, as she said, he could afford it, his 
wages being so high, and every now and then getting a peg higher. 
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But the old man shook his head whenever he saw any new finery 
about the house, and was always telling John “he might better save 
something for a rainy day.” 

By degrees, as the Banks multiplied, and hard money disappeared 
to make room for the Shin Plasters, as old Brown always called them, 
the cost of supporting a growing family, gradually increased, far be- 
yond the rise of wages; flour and beef, and every necessary of life 
became so dear, that John every day found himself poorer and poor- 
er, the higher his wages rose. It was hard work to make both ends 
meet, and he sometimes, mustered courage to dun the Boss, who was 
so busy, borrowing money of the Banks, and buying lots on specula- 
tion, that, though everybody said he was immensely rich, he never 
could find it convenient to pay his debts, and was so harassed for 
money, that he hardly knew which way to turn himself. 

At the end of the second year of his marriage, the landlord came 
round and gave him warning that he was going to raise his rent fifty 
per cent., as property was getting to be so immensely valuable all 
over town. John scoured the neighborhood far and near, to "find a 
cheaper house, but it was everywhere the same. New Banks were 
chartered every session of the Legislature; paper money increased 
to such an extent that it became almost worth nothing; everybody, 
except poor laboring men, could get as much as they asked for, 
and though his wages were somewhat increased, John found to his 
cost, that the prices of everything else increased much taster than 
his wages. ‘Though he earned half a dollar a day more than he did 
a year or two before, the difference in the rent of his house came to 
more than the difference in his wages, and the rise in the price of all 
the necessaries of life was just so much money out of his pocket 

John came home, one day, after wasting che better part of a whole 
week in looking about for a cheaper house, and said to his wife: “ Wife, 
we must cut our coat according to our cloth, and haul in our horns a little.” 
“ Haul in a fiddle-stick,” replied she ; “ there 1s Tom Green over the 
way, who don’t earn as much as you, by two shillings a day, lives in a 
better house, and spends more then we do. I sha’n’t haul in my horns, 
I promise you. I have been used to live in a certain style, and shall 
continue to do so, as long as you can earn two dollars and a half a day, 
as you do now.” It was in vain John told her that two dollars and a 
half of paper money, was not equal to half that sum in old times hard 
cash ; and while they were disputing, the old man happening to come 
in, the matter was referred to his decision. ‘“ John,” said he, “ be- 
ware of the temptations of Shin Plasters. I’ve got a great pocket-book 
full of continental money, the earnings of some of the best years of my 
life, which, when I was starving, would not procure me a loaf of bread. 
Beware, I say, of Shin Plasters, and always take care to lay up some- 
thing for a rainy day.” 
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“A fiddle-stick, for rainy days,” said the wife ; “ rainy days will 
take care of themselves, as well as sun-shiny ones.” “ Daughter,” 
quoth old Brown, “take care you don’t lie out of doors. some rainy 
day.” 

The short and the long of the business was, that John was fain to 
take the house another year at the new rent, and old Brown became 
his security for the payment. The year went round; John worked 
and slaved harder than ever; and though his earnings still increased, 
he found the prices of everything increased still faster, so that his rent 
continued to go behind hand, and, at the end of the year, six months 
remained due. ‘The landlord insisted on being paid, as he had a right 
to do, for landlords have their debts to pay as well as tenants, and 
finally old Brown was obliged to advance the money, for the Boss was 
now richer and more in want of cash than ever. John dunned him 
hard this time, but received a pretty broad hint about being discharged, 
that shut his mouth for that time. People that pay the piper for 
others to dance have a right to give them good advice, and old Brown, 
as he launched out his cash for the rent, took the liberty of saying : 
“ John, don’t forget what I have so often told you. Always cut your 
coat according to your cloth, and lay up something for a rainy day.” 

John shrugged his shoulders, and looked ruefully at his wife, who 
muttered, “a fiddle-stick for rainy days,” while she was watching 
Tom Green’s wife, who was just going to take a ride out to Harlaem 
in a Jersey wagon. 

The landlord this year clapped a fifty dollars more rent on the 
house, and old Brown again stood security, for I will tell you a secret. 
‘Though he continued to talk as he used to do from the mere force of 
habit, he began to act differently, from the force of example. Seeing 
everybody selling their property for three or four times what it would 
have brought before paper money became so plenty, and speculating, 
and growing so rich that they all set up their carriages, and visited 
Saratoga Springs and the Falls of Niagara, the old man began to feel 
such an itching to have a finger in the pie, that he could hardly keep 
his hands out of it, Every day he saw his neighbors selling their lit- 
tle houses, for the price of big ones, and buying whole squares out of 
town with the money, or rather on credit, which old Brown by degrees 
began to think was much better than cutting the coat according to the 
cloth and saving something for a rainy day. He was offered such a 
price for his house and lot, as made his hair stand an end and 
fairly turned his brains. In fine, such is the difficulty of resisting the 
example of all around us, that in an evil hour he disposed of his pro- 
perty to Tom Green, who, nobody knew how, had all at once got pos- 
session of I don’t know how much property, and rode in a coach with 
gold-mounted harness. ‘The secret was that he had become a Bank 
Director, and manufactured his own money out of nothing. He paid 
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the old man in Bank notes, for he had got over his dislike to ‘ Shin 
Plasters’ ; but the moment he got it, he felt it as it were burning his 
fingers. 

What to do with it he did not know. He had become suddenly as 
mad as his neighbors. Tom Green became his oracle and adviser, 
for I have often observed that a successful blockhead always passes 
for a Solomon. He talked of nothing but great speculations, and was 
at last persuaded by Tom Green to go halves with him in purchasing 
a great swamp, about five miles out of town, for the first payment of 
which he parted with all his money, and for the remainder joined with 
Tom in becoming responsible. ‘The swamp being valued at two 
hundred thousand dollars, old Brown now considered himself worth 
at least a hundred thousand, and began to put on the airs of aristocracy, 
which fitted him about as well as a shirt does a broom-stick. He 
went about with his hands in his breeches pockets, talked of nothing, 
and thought of nothing but great speculations, and if anybody had 
offered to sell him a tract of land in the moon, he would have caught 
at it to a certainty. ‘There never were two men so unlike as Peter 
Brown the shoemaker and Peter Brown the speculator. 

He began to be ashamed of his son John’s being a journeyman 
printer, and resolved in his own mind to make a gentleman of him as 
soon as he had realized—lI believe that is the word—his great specu- 
lation in the swamp. John’s wife also began to be in the fidgets, at 
seeing Tom Green’s lady cut such a dash, and was always dinning 
in his ears, how shameful it was for the son of such a rich man to be 
printing Bibles. 

But old Squire Brown, as the neighbors now called him, like John’s 
Boss, though a mighty rich man, had special little money, and, in fact, 
was as poor as a rat; for the swamp, though immensely valuable, as 
everybody said, did not bring himapenny a year. So far from this, it 
was continually bringing him in debt, for taxes, assessments, and the 
Lord knows what—for I don’t pretend to understand these things, not 
I. For this reason the old man’s wealth was of no service to John, 
who could never get anything out of him, not even one of his old say- 
ings, and the poor fellow continued to labor incessantly, to make both 
ends meet, while they grew farther than ever from each other every 
day. The poor fellow began to feel his spirits flag, and his strength 
failing, under present toil and future hopelessness, for though a 
young man, he had sense enough to see that it was impossible for so 
many people all to grow rich of a sudden; that money made out of 
nothing would come to nothing at last, and that the old man was only 
following a Jack-o’-lantern into a great swamp where he would stick 
fast the few remaining years of his life. 

People like old Brown, are generally the last to be infected with 
any prevailing notions, and if they fall into them at all, it is generally 
only to become their victims. They get hold of the fag end, like 
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those who come last at a feast of rogues at a tavern, get nothing but 
the crumbs, and are left to pay allthe reckoning. Just so it was with 
old Daddy Brown. He had come too late to the fair. The play of 
‘ Robin’s alive’ was just at an end when he joined it, and the fire went 
out in his hand, before had time to pass it to another. 

To use a phrase which I have lately often seen in the newspapers, 
the “ bubble burst,” and thousands of men that were mighty rich the 
day before, were as poor as Job’s turkey the day after. The Banks 
had lent out so much paper money that they were over head and ears 
in debt themselves. Everybody owed them and they owed every- 
body. So they stopped payment in order that they might have 
leisure to make other people pay. As all the money had, for some 
years past, come from the Banks, and hard dollars were as scarce as 
flowers in winter, when they stopped payment, everybody followed 
their example, for as they lived by borrowing, they went to the dogs 
when they could borrow no more. 

But though the Banks had stopped, as they said, for the safety of 
the community, and would pay nobody, they took good care to make 
everybody pay them to the last farthing. Old Daddy Brown was one 
of these unfortunate people, for he had, as I said before, joined ‘Tom 
Green in giving his notes to ‘Tom’s Bank, for the residue of the 
purchase money of the great swamp, which now proved a Dismal 
Swamp to him, for Tom had “failed,” as they say, without paying any- 
body a dollar. Nobody knew where he had got his money, and no- 
body could tell what had become of it. ‘The Bank called on Daddy, 
or Squire Brown, as he was called, for the payment of his notes, and 
the old man applied to the directors to lend him the money or renew 
his notes, both of which they declined. He then, though it almost 
broke his heart to part with such a glorious speculation, offered to 
give up the great swamp if they would square accounts with him, 
upon which they laughed in his face, and told him his great swamp 
was a great humbug. 

Poor Squire Brown was in a quandary, for just about this time the 
corporation demanded payment of two years’ taxes and assessments on 
the great swamp, which being valued at two hundred thousand dollars, 
they amounted to a swinging sum. Squire Brown was now between 
hawk and buzzard, and the upshot of the business was, that the great 
swamp was put up at auction, and not bringing enough to pay the 
taxes, the corporation sued him for the remainder, so that of all his 
mighty speculation nothing remained but a debt which he could not 
pay. 

The old man had dreamed he was rich, and now waked up a beggar. 
He was turned out of house and home, wife, children and all; and 
though John was almost as badly off as himself, he took him in, that, as 
he said, they might all starve together. John’s Boss had gone the way 
of all flesh in those times, for his speculations had all failed with the 
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failure of the Banks, and John’s money went with the rest, for all his 
property had been pledged in payment of his notes. The workmen 
were discharged, and John could find no employment - elsewhere. 
Everything was at a stand, except that people must eat and drink, 
and are just as hungry when they can find no work as in the best of 
times. 

Squire Brown never recovered the shock of the failure of his great 
speculation, for he was too old to begin the world again, and when he 
saw the misery all around him, and how John every day came home, 
sometimes without finding work, and always with less than enough 
to supply the common wants of nature, his heart sunk within him, and 
in a little while he pined himself away, and died miserably. His 
last words, except a short prayer which he offered up for forgiveness, 
were : “John, my son, never forget to cut your coat according to your 
cloth, and lay up something for a rainy day.” 

To pay the expenses of the funeral, John was obliged te sell some 
of his furniture, which the landlord seeing, and fearing he should lose 
his rent, seized on thg rest, and left them with nothing but the bare 
walls ; for like everybody else, he was hard pushed for money, and 
followed the old maxim, “ that charity begins at home.” The family 
could no longer live together, and parted to seek their fortunes through 
the wide world, never to meet again. What became of the elder ones, 
I never heard, but I hope Providence took care of them, for at that 
time everybody had enough to do to take care of themselves. 

John took his way with his wife and little children to look for a 
resting place, which he at last found, in a miserable hovel, where 
there were three families huddled together, each in a corner, in a 
dirty alley, about fifteen feet wide. It was a den of misery and vice, 
and here he was obliged to leave his wife and children day after day, 
to seek the means of keeping them from starving. It was seldom he 
could find work, for thousands of people had been driven to the city, 
from all parts of the country, by the great demand for labor created 
by the immense amount of paper money put out by the Banks, which 
was employed in all sorts of wild projects which the failure of the 
Banks had brought to the ground. A great portion of those who had 
thus left their business at home, and flocked to the city, were now 
without employment, and instead of there being a demand for labor, 
the laborer could find neither occupation nor bread. 

It did not use to be so in the good old hard-money times, wheu 
everything went on as regular as clock work, and any man of good 
common sense could look a little ahead with some degree of certain- 
ty. To my mind those were much better times than the present. 
Then any honest, prudent, industrious laboring man, could live in a 
house by himself, which, though small, was large enough for all his 
purposes, and the rent of which was so cheap, that it came within the 
compass of his means, instead of being huddled together three or four 
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families in one house, or one room, like poor John Brown, with a par- 
cel of strangers, among filth and all sorts of wickedness. ‘Then the 
land about the great towns and cities was cheap; and an honest man 
could in his youth save enough to buy a lot, and build himself a house 
on it; but in these paper-money times, forsooth, every foot of land, 
that can be seen from the top of a steeple, is held to be worth as 
much as will cover it with paper dollars, and speculators give such 
prices for it, that they cannot afford to build any but fine three story 
houses, only fit for rich people to live in; and so the poor are driven 
for refuge into hovels and cellars, where they die miserably for want 
of pure air and wholesome food. 

Winter now set in, and a hard winter it was, especially for those 
without regular employment and a comfortable home. ‘The snow fell 
early, and laid a long while, and John and his wretched family could 
only keep themselves from freezing, by huddling together at night 
with the rest of his room-mates. He could only get a little work 
now and then, for most of those who had employed him had stopped 
their business, because the Banks could not lgad any more money, 
and others would give the poor,no more work, because they were, as 
they said, in favor of the government that had brought about all these 
evils, and they wanted to convince them of their errors by suffering, 
since they would not listen to reason. One by one, John’s little ones 
died for want of shelter, and the common necessaries of life, for 
John was too proud to beg ; and though in better times, this would 
have cut him to the quick, yet now he was almost glad when he saw 
them close their eyes in’ death, because it was so much taken from 
the burdens of his life. It is thus that extreme poverty hardens the 
heart, and weakens all the domestic affections. 

One cold, stormy day, when the north-east wind blew a gale, and 
the driving sleet coated the trees and houses with ice, and the streets 
were slippery as glass, John went forth in search of some job to keep 
him from freezing or starving, for one day at least. But he came home 
with empty hands and empty pockets, wet to the skin, and shivering 
with cold. ‘That night he laid himself down in despair, and never 
rose again. Death laid his cold hand upon him, and after a short 
struggle, he yielded his breath to Him by whom it was given. The 
last words he ever spoke to his wife, were “Would to God that we 
had cut our coat according to our cloth, and saved something for a 
rainy day.” His wife for once agreed with him, and replied, “J wish 
to Heaven we had, John.” 

Though but a poor journeyman printer, and a still poorer scribe, I 
have written this story, which is all true as the Gospel, to show to all 
my fellow-workingmen the mischiefs and delusions of Banks and 
paper-money, and the folly of not saving something for a rainy day, as 
old Squire Brown used to say, before he turned speculator. People 
that thrive by Banks, and grow rich at the expense of the poor laborers, 
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may talk as much as they please, about all their distresses being ow- 
ing to the Democratic Administration, but we poor men ought to know 
better. We ought to see, for it is as clear as the sun, that all the evils 
we now suffer, or may hereafter endure, are owing to the cruel pranks 
and grasping avarice of the Banks, that one day cheat us with ima- 
ginary high wages, by a flood of paper money, allure us into habits of 
extravagance, which beget a carelessness of the future, and the next, 
leave us high and dry ashore, like so many wrecks after a storm. It 
is from evils and temptations like these, that the Democratic Admi- 
nistration is now trying with all its might to relieve us, and it is for this 
that those who wish to live by the sweat of the poor man’s brow, are 
striving to cry down, and trample it under foot, that they may ride 
rough-shod over us, and make our future lives, and those of our chil- 
dren, the sport of unfeeling avarice, the victims of unprincipled ambi- 
tion. ‘Though trodden under foot by these privileged swindlers, we 
have yet a voice at Elections. ‘There at least we can make ourselves 
heard, and I beseech you, my fellow-sufferers, as you value your rights 
and happiness now and for ever, to come forth when the time arrives, 
and with sturdy hands, and determined hearts, support your friends at 
the helm in their honest endeavors to put down for ever a system of 
erying abuses, which has brought thousands of you to an end like that 
of poor John Brown. If you falter now, you are lost for ever. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


We call the attention of our readers to an article in the work cited 
at the fvot of this page—which article is itself 2 review of the volume 
teferred to in the accompanying citation—because the New York 
Review may be regarded as the tepresentative of the opinions of a 
large part of the Whig party at the North on constitutional questions, 
and as such makes statements, and utters sentiments, that ought not 
to be kept unknown to the body of the People, nor be allowed to go 
unanswered. ‘The mass ought to know what views are rife on cer- 
tain questions, and those who are, just forming their opinions on the 
true construction of the Constitution of the Union, ought to hear what 
may be advanced in opposition to the heretical notions of the political 
dilettanti who push themselves upon us at every turn. 

It would be worth while, too, for that most estimable class of men 
whose maxim is to walk inthe old footsteps—to let well enough alone 
—who see fearful revolutions in all change, however slight, and the 
storm and whirlwind in the cloud which exhibits but the size of a man’s 


* New York Review, No. 1V.—Peters’ Supreme Court Reports, 11th vol. 
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hand—who abhor all change or shadow of change in Church or State 
—who may be still seen at sunny noon in white cravat, broad-tailed 
coat, and strapless pantaloon, bidding defiance to the progress of time 
and fashion—it would be well worth the while of this class of respec- 
table old gentlemen, to consider how much real veneration and respect 
the Whig writers have for the most august tribunal in the nation, 
when, as in the article before us, they see, that a mere change of the 
incumbents, happening in the due course of the law, and according to 
the full form and spirit of the Constitution, draws upon the Court 
itself the most furious denunciation that party exasperation could sug- 
gest. The most “ultra-radical” in this country never wrote a severer 
article against the Supreme Court, than that here referred to ; and yet 
a few years ago the class of writers to which the New York Re- 
viewers may be said to belong exalted it to the skies as the palladium 
of our liberties, and the bulwark behind which all that is sacred in 
private and public right might rest in tranquil safety. Whence this 
change? How is it that a court so extravagantly lauded yesterday 
has fallen into such unmeasured odium to-day? Where is that mo- 
ral, we will not call it political, integrity, that shakes off the trammels 
of party, and looks with a clear and single eye to the general good, 
and, as a means of promoting it, aims to gain for our institutions the 
respect of all classes of men? ‘The anxious inquirer after political 
truth sees at every turn some new attempt to bend the Constitution to 
the views of one or the other of the numerous sects into which the 
Whig party is divided ; and it is not strange, that in such attempts we 
often hear the most shallow nonsense or unconsidered notions pro- 
claimed and pressed as the most solemn political orthodoxy. 

In the early part of the criticism before us, we find the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. charged with nullifying its own power, and refusing to 
perform the duties assigned to it by the law, for fear of interfering 
with State Rights. ‘This disrobing one’s self of authority is, to say the 
least of it, a vice not very common to men in power; and if history 
tells the truth, no former instance can be shown of a court having 
abridged the rightful authority given to it by the law. We have 
heard courts complained of for acting upon the old maxim, that it is 
the duty ofa good judge to enlarge his jurisdiction ; and the general 
cry has been, that, with this maxim in their mouths, they absorbed 
all the power of every kind upon which, under whatever pretence, 
they could lay their hands. It has been reserved, then, according to 
the New York Review, for the Supreme Court of the U. S., under the 
direction of Chief Justice Taney, to narrow its own legitimate jurisdic- 
tion ; and we have the unusual spectacle, of men so moderate and self- 
denying, that though they hold their power by a life tenure, and are 
practically irresponsible, they yet use their talents but to limit their 
own sphere of action, and bring their court and themselves into an 
odious and contemptible imbecility. 
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The general tenor and spirit of the article we are ex>mining may 
be judged of from the following claim of jurisdiction made for the Su- 
preme Court: 

“ May the Judges throughout the Bench dismiss the narrow, false, 
and mischievous notion, that in all cases of any doubt they are to turn 
the construction against the Constitution of the nation; for the inte- 
rest of the whole ought to be regarded as greater and more precious 
than the interest of a part, and the will of the whole more command- 
ing than the will of any detached member of the Union.” 

When we consider that this claim of jurisdiction is made for the 
supreme judicial tribunal of a limited government, as all admit ours to 
be, we cannot shut our eyes to the disposition, practically to repeal 
the Constitution, and to give to that Court unlimited control over the 
rights of the States, and finally of the whole Union. If Judges are to 
decide questions of public or private concern with reference to the 
interest of the greatest number, no limit can be fixed to their jurisdic- 
tion, except what every member of a court may think expedient and 
proper. It would be useless for a State, or for the people of the Union, 
to contend, that certain rights and powers were reserved to them 
by their several Constitutions ; for the answer would be ready, that 
the interest of the greatest number is the rule to be consulted, and te 
that rule particular rights and interests must be made to yield. 

We hazard the opinion, too, that this “ narrow, false, and mischie- 
vous notion,” as the New York Review styles it—namely, that in cases 
of doubt it is proper to refrain from the exercise of power—lies at the 
very foundation of civil liberty, in all limited and constitutional govern- 
ments. It confines all public servants to the duties actually pre- 
scribed ; and obliges them, in every case where greater authority may 
be deemed necessary or desirable for the public interest, to apply to 
the people as the fountain of power ; and it preserves the harmony of 
the whole system of government by retaining within their proper 
orbits the agents to whom the different departments may be assigned. 
And in this opinion we find ourselves supported by the venerable 
Morshall, before whose authority the Reviewer will surely not fail to 
bow with unreserved deference. In the famous Dartmouth Col- 
lege case, after alluding to the delicacy of a question which obliged 
the Court, not merely to decide upon the validity of the law, but to 
reverse also the judgment of the highest tribunal in the State, he uses 
the following language : 

“On more than one occasion this Court has expressed the cautious 
circumspection with which it approaches the consideration of such 
questions, and has declared that in no doubtful case would it pro- 
nounce a legislative act contrary to the Constitution.” 

This distinguished jurist, then, did not think he was undermining 
the Constitution, or surrendering any of the powers of the Court over 
which he presided, when he judged it wrong in a doubtful case to 
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nullify the deliberate act of a State Government. Indeed, the con- 
trary doctrine, we have seen, would be fraught with the most serious 
consequences, and we venture to say, was never advanced for a truth 
before the year 1838. For if it be admitted, and established as a 
principle of our government, that in cases of doubt the grant of power 
is te be presumed—that where a State stands behind the Constitution 
as a barrier, its defence must be taken away on the plea that the good 
of the whole requires it—we need no longer criticize the acts either of 
President or of Congress, but turn our undivided attention to the Judi- 
ciary as the concentration of the whole power of the government, with 
the means of enlarging it to any dimensions they may from time to 
time think necessary for the public weal. 

This unexpected pretension, which would establish, through the aid 
of courts, a secure despotism, has been most faithfully seconded in a 
quarter where it might have been reasonably hoped that sounder doc- 
trines would prevail. A controversy arose in Maryland between the 
Regents of the University and the Trustees, to which latter the privi- 
leges and property of the former had been transferred, in 1825, by an 
act of the Legislature. We have nothing now to say about the judg- 
ment of that case ; but we hasten to make our solemn protest against 
the doctrine contained in the following quotation from the opinion of the 
Maryland Court. Set it side by side with the New York Review, and 
it takes away any remnant of authority which the latter may have left 
to the co-ordinate branches of the government. After a course of rea- 
soning intended to prove the act of the Legislature of Maryland uncon- 
stitutional, the Courtsay: “Independent of that instrument (the Con- 
stitution of the United States), and of any express restriction in the 
Constitution of the State, there is a fundamental principle of right 
and justice, inherent in the nature and spirit of the social compact 
(in this country at least), the character and genius of our govern- 
ment, the causes from which they spring and the purposes for 
which they were established, that rises above and restrains and sets 
bounds to the power of legislation, which the legislature cannot pass 
without exceeding its rightful authority.” 

Did it not occur to this most learned court, that men, in the same 
country and the same age, differ as to what is the fundamental princi- 
ple of right and justice—that what one man considers morally right 
another rejects as wrong—and that the difference between right and 
wrong in a moral point of view, and right and wrong in policy, has 
not been settled to this day, by any authority claiming the unanimous 
submission of all conflicting opinions. If there be this admitted dif- 
ference among men, who then is to perform the responsible office of 
censor morum? ‘The Legislature cannot do it, because the fundamen- 
tal principle rises above, and restrains and sets bounds to its power. 
The Executive cannot do it, because it has nothing to do with legis- 
lation generally ; and if the Veto power exists, a decision in one way 
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or the other must have been made before the interposition of the 
courts. The judges or the people must be the arbiters. ‘The people 
cannot act in that capacity except through their constitutional repre- 
sentatives, and individually are bound to obey. We are then driven 
to the conclusion, that if the oflice exists, it belongs to and its duties 
devolve, in the estimation of the Maryland Court, upon the Judges. 
The Legislature may deliberately pass a law which does not in any- 
wise infringe upon the State or the Federal Constitution—which the 
people may think right—which may in fact be absolutely necessary 
to their welfare—and the Court itself, the creature and instrument of 
the Constitution, may declare it a nullity, thus setting at defiance the 
people, the Legislature, and the Constitution. We have Been taught 
to believe, that according to the theory of our government the people 
are sovereign, and that they exercise their paramount sovereignty in 
deciding upon the right and wreng in public affairs by condemning at 
the ballot box one public servant and elevating and advancing another. 
But a new light, has burst upon us, and we find that the right of censor- 
ship belongs to the courts, as the tribunal of the last resort, no matter 
how clear may be the voice of the nation. It is hard to believe, either 
the New York Review or the Maryland Court, serious, when such ex- 
travagant notions are promulgated. 

But to say the least, this loose way of stating opinions is to be de- 
precated. Men ought to learn, that whether on the bench or in pri- 
vate life, they should approach such questions with all the power of 
their minds free from a petty ambition to dazzle by well-rounded pe- 
riods, or startling dicta. We are always willing to maintain the pro- 
per authority of the bench, but we are not tender enough to refrain 
from speaking our mind for fear of the cry so common now-a-days 
against all free and fearless criticism. We will not be silent when 
schoolboy essays are ushered forth as the oracular responses of wis- 
dom, and the foundation is laid for principles subversive of our beau- 
tiful Constitution. Although we are far from thinking it a perfect 
creation, we reverence the Constitution as it stands; and so long as 
it thus stands, unamended by the only power competent to that func- 
tion, we would not, by construction, add to or subtract from it. All 
we ask is, that others who pretend to so much veneration, should be 
governed by the spirit they profess to act under, and not interpolate 
and distort for the sake of some new theory caught up in a hurry, and 
dashed off in flowing language for the admiration of a side bar clique. 
We had a right to expect, that the Judges in the States and in the 
General Government would lend no ear to such attempts ; and we 
may well be appalled, when we find them originating, where it was 
most expected they would be the first and sternest torebuke. We ad- 
vocate constitutional limitations not merely in name, but substantially 
and practically, and see danger and evil in all usurpations, whether of 
the Legislature, the Executive, or the Bench. 
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After what we have seen of the spirit of the times, in the New 
York Review and the opinion of the Maryland Court, we need not be 
surprised to hear the alarm cry, that the Constitution is in danger— 
that the Supreme Court has virtually repealed those clauses by which 
States are prohibited from impairing the obligation of contracts, or 
emitting bills of credit, as well as that by which Congress is em- 
powered to regulate commerce. Upon what evidence such sweeping 
assertions are made, we are unable to discover in the article before 
us, or in any of the cases brought under its examination ; and the 
manifest temper of the writer teaches us to look for a small display of 
calm and sober judgment. When we find a course of invective 
finished by the following wholesale condemnation, we need not be at 
a loss for the true cause of all the tears so pathetically shed: 

“In short, when we consider the revolution in opinion, in policy, 
and in numbers, that has recently changed the character of the Su- 
preme Court, we can scarcely avoid being reduced nearly to a state 
of despair of the commonwealth.” 

We were aware that a certain sect of judges and lawyers set their 
faces against the Supreme Court as soon as Chief Justice Tanny was 
placed at its head, but we confess some surprise at the boldness of 
the above extracts. Most politicians, however much they may be in- 
fluenced by party feeling while judging of the conduct of public men, 
endeavor to conceal their bias under moderate language; but the 
Reviewer here reviewed boldly denounces the whole Supreme Court 
of the nation, because, forsooth, his political friends are no longer in 
the ascendant; and seems to expect and look round for applause, 
while he bids his countrymen prepare for ruin and desolation. We 
could have anticipated such sentiments from superannuated politicians, 
neglected votaries of the muses, or worn out hack writers of the day ; 
but not in a treatise professedly philosophical, and pretending to re- 
veal the truth, not to excite popular feeling—appearing, too, in the 
pages of a work of the deservedly high claims to respect possessed 
by the New York Review. At the time the above article made its 
appearance, however, it is to be recollected that the whole country 
was under furious excitement, and we ought perhaps to make some 
allowance for the influence of such a state of feeling upon the ordi- 
nary writers of the day. The most distinguished do not always es- 
cape this baneful influence, and common charity obliges us to pass 
lightly over such blunders as we have noticed, in the hope that calm- 
er moments and an increase of years will cause them to be considered 
by the author in the same light with which every dispassionate man 
must now regard them. 

The article in question finds fault with three cases decided since 
the death of Judge Marshall, and reported in the eleventh volume of Mr. 
Peters’ Supreme Court Reports. The first is the case of the Charles- 
town Bridge against the Warren Bridge ; the second, that of the City 
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of New York against Miln; and the third, that of Biscoe against the 
Bank of Kentucky. 

The Record of the first case shows the following facts: In the 
year 1650 the Legislature of Massachusetts granted to Harvard Uni- 
versity the right to dispose of the ferry between Boston and Charles- 
town. In 1785, upon the petition of sundry citizens, authority was 
granted to build a bridge at the same place ; from which the proprie- 
tors were to receive tolls for forty years, paying two hundred pounds 
per annum to Harvard University. At the end of the forty years the 
bridge was to become the property of the State, saving to the College or 
University “a reasonable annual compensation for the annual income 
of the ferry.” Afterwards, upon granting authority to another com- 
pany to build a bridge across Charles River in another direction, the 
charter was extended to seventy years. In 1828 the Warren Bridge 
Company was incorporated for the purpose of building another bridge 
between Boston and Charlestown, from which the proprietors were 
to receive tolls only until their expenses should be repaid ; after which 
it was to belong to the Commonwealth. Before the decision of the 
case it had in fact become a free bridge ; and being located at only a 
short distance from the old one, had taken away all the toll. ‘The 
question in the case was, whether the State had the right to incorpo- 
rate the second company; or in other words, whether in the first 
grant the corporators had received a monopoly which precluded the 
Legislature, by contract, from authorizing the erection of any other 
bridge between Boston and Charlestown. The old bridge company 
did not contend for any express grant or contract ; and the main ques- 
tion for the decision of the Supreme Court was, whether such a grant 
could be made out against the public by implication. It is to be re- 
marked that the question cid not come before the Court, how far the 
old bridge company was entitled to compensation. It was for them 
to decide only, whether a contract had been impaired, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. ‘The question of compensation was on 
all hands admitted to rest with the State courts, in construing the State 
Constitution, and with the Legislature. 

The Supreme Court decided that the act incorporating the Warren 
Bridge Company was constitutional. ‘The opinion was delivered by 
Chief Justice Taney, and we only regret that our limits forbid its 
insertion at length. It is a most able document, bearing on its face 
those features for which all the intellectual productions of that distin- 
guished statesman and jurist are remarkable. He clears the very 
intricate subject before the Court of all irrelevant matter, with the 
unerring instinct of genius; and as he pursues his unbroken chain of 
clear, logical reasoning, spreads light all around, leaving no cloud to 
confound or mislead those who may come after him. Indeed the pre- 
sent Chief Justice escapes from irrelevant matter with as much ease 


as Judge.Marshall or the most distinguished of the English Judges. 
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Like them he seizes the true question in the case, and never loses 
sight of it for a single instant. He strips off, gently but firmly, all 
the disguises with which forensic eloquence so often veils the truth, 
and without fear or hesitation follows wherever she may lead. When 
in connexion with talents peculiarly fitting him for the high post he 
now occupies, we consider that a long life of blameless purity has left 
his character without reproach in the midst of all the temptations of a 
successful career, we are forced to love while we admire ; and feel, 
while listening to him, that we are receiving lessons of wisdom from 
one, the directness and simplicity of whose mind disdain the foppery 
and tinsel of the rhetorician,and who uses words not as baubles to gain 
the admiration of a moment, but as the vehicle of useful and instrue- 
tive thought. We have, too, in hima Judge of unwavering firmness, 
fitting him for the most difficult duties which in his position he can 
ever be called upon to perform; for neither clamor, nor false deli- 
cacy, nor fear of responsibility, will ever deter him from the course 
which his reason may approve. He took his place at the head of the 
Supreme Court in the midst of great bitterness of party feeling, which 
we are happy to observe has nearly died away, except in a small cir- 
cle of which the New York Review may be considered the represen- 
tative ; and all attempts to underrate his mental powers have most 
signally failed. In the case we are now considering, Judge Story evi- 
dently hoped to establish himself at the head of the Court, if not with 
the Judges, at least with the country; and, with the advantage of 
answering the opinion of the Court, put forth all his powers. The 
Chief Justice, it is well known, has nevertheless been triumphantly 
sustained by the country, and the Associate by no means now ranks 
relatively as high on the bench, even in the estimation of those most 
disposed to view his character and talents in a favorable light, as he 
did in the days of Judge Marshall. 

We should perhaps apologize for the digression we have made from 
the subject properly before us, were it not that the personalities of the 
Review, aimed principally against Judge Taney, warrant this tribute 
to his virtues and his greatness: ‘The character of such a man needs 
no defence, but as it belongs to his countrymen, they may be pardoned 
some out-pouring of indignant affection when it is aspersed. 

We have already stated that the point upon which the Bridge case 
was mainly argued was, whether in a public grant a monopol: could 
be established by implication. 'The Court in their opinion trea‘ed this 
part of the subject at great length ; and the Reviewer, after taunting 
the Judges with receiving instruction from him in the ethics of the 
law, says “that Chief Justice Taney in his opinion relied upon a 
recent case in the English King’s Bench, it which it was held, that 
under a grant by act of Parliament, giving tolls for articles passing 
through the locks on a canal, the grantees could not claim tolls from 
persons using one of the levels of the canal, and not passing through 
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any of the locks,” to show that public grants must be strictly construed. 
Now, most readers would suppose from the above sentence, that the 
Chief Justice relied upon this single case to overrule the former de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court; and that even in England it was the 
solitary decision of an inferior judge, unacknowledged and unsup- 
ported. What must be his surprise to learn, after this sneering allu- 
sion to an English King’s Bench, that the decisions of our own Su- 
preme Court itself were those mainly relied upon, and that they fully 
sustain the public policy and sound law of the doctrine, namely, of 
strict construction of public grants, so that nothing may be held to 
pass except what was plainly intended and expressed; while foreign 
cases were cited to-show that the same law has always been main- 
tainedin England. ‘The case of the United States against Arredondo, 
reported in Mr. Peters’ eighth volume, was referred to for the collection 
of cases on that subject. In the case of Jackson against Lamphire* 
where the attempt was made to set up a covenant against a State by 
implication, the Supreme Court held this language: “The patent con- 
tains no covenant to do or not to do any farther act in relation to the 
land, and we do not feel ourselves at liberty in this case to create one 
by implication.” So in the case of Beatty against Knowles’ lessee,t 
the same Court says: “ ‘That a corporation is strictly limited to the ex- 
ercise of those powers which are specifically conferred on it will not 
be denied.” “'The exercise of the corporate franchise being restrictive 
of individual righ:s, cannot be extended beyond the letter and spirit 
of the act of incorporation.” And yet Mr. Story, for whom the Re- 
viewer expresses the highest admiration, says, in his dissenting 
opinion, that he could not see, “how any grant of a franchise is a 
derogation from the rights of the people of the State, any more than 
the grant of public land.” 

‘The next case relied upon by the Court was that of the Providence 
Bank against Billings and Pittman.{ In that case the Bank main- 
tained, that as no reservation of a right to tax its stock was made in 
its charter by the State, an attempt to impose a tax was an infringe- 
ment of the contract, because the State might thus render it of no 
value, and indirectiy do what the Constitution of the Union prevented 
being done directly. But the Court said, that the relinquishment of 
the taxing power was never to be assumed unless there was a deli- 
berate purpose manifested ; for, “as the whole community is inte- 
rested in maintaining it undiminished, that community has a right to 
insist, that its abandonment ought not to be presumed, in a case in 
which the deliberate purpose of the State to abandon it does not ap- 
pear.” Such was the language of Judge Marshall When it is recol- 
lected that an argument much relied upon in the Bridge case was, that, 
by erecting another bridge and making it free, the indirect effect was 
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to destroy the first franchise, the case just cited will be found com- 
pletely apposite. Indeed we conceive, that if any doubt could remain 
in the mind of any sound lawyer or statesman, it would be entirely 
dispelled by the following luminous exposition of the rule, and the rea- 
son upon which it is founded, taken from the opinion of Judge Taney : 

“The continued existence of a government would be of no great 
value, if by implications and presumptions, it was disarmed of the 
powers necessary to accomplish the ends of its creation, and the 
functions it was designed to perform transferred to the hands of pri- 
vileged corporations. The rule of construction announced by the 
Court—(in the Bank of Providence case)—was not confined to the 
taxing power; nor is it so limited in the opinion delivered. On the 
contrary, it was distinctly placed on the ground, that the interests of 
the community were concerned in preserving undiminished the power 
then in question; and whenever any power of the State is said to be 
surrendered or diminished, whether it be the taxing power or any other 
affecting the public interest, the same principle applies, and the rule 
of construction must be the same. No one will question that the in- 
terest of the great body of the people of the State would, in this in- 
stance, be affected by the surrender of this great line of travel to a 
single corporation, with the right to exact toll and exclude competition 
for seventy years. While the rights of private property are sacredly 
guarded, we must not forget, that the community also have rights, and 
that the happiness and well being of every citizen depends on their 
faithful preservation.” 

The pretensions of the Charles River Bridge Company, as ad- 
vanced before the Massachusetts Legislature at the time its charter 
was prolonged, would, if acceded to, have cut off Boston from all 
approach to the main land, except by Roxbury Neck at one end, and 
a narrow, crowded, and dangerous bridge at the other. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the claim met no favor at that day. If they had suc- 
ceeded in their recent attempt, they would have established one of 
the most oppressive rights, as far as the community of Boston was 
concerned, ever attempted to be enforced in the worst days of public 
monopolies in the middle ages. Who would wish any implications 
made in favor of such a claim? And yet the decision of the Court is 
pronounced by the Reviewer “a desolating doctrine ”—“ meriting 
the severest animadversion which indignant patriotism can bestow !” 

It is no valid objection to the decision of the Supreme Court, and 
the opinion of Judge Taney, that the Legislature of a State is thus 
permitted to do indirectly what it could not do directly. Judge Mar- 
shall held it to be no objection to his judgment in the case of the 
Bank of Providence. ‘The clause of the Constitution of the United 
States, which prevents States from passing laws impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, had in view one species of injustice on the part ot 
the State Legislatures, from which the country had suffered great in- 
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convenience at the time of its adoption. It could not go so far as to 
prevent every species of injustice, which State Legislatures might 
inflict ; for the minuteness and complexity of such provisions would 
inevitably, in the jarring interests and opinions of the Convention, 
have destroyed it,—and for ever. If injustice is done, which the Fe-, 
deral Constitution does not authorize the Federal Courts to reach, the 
people of the States must look to it, for with them rests the remedy. 
We do not mean to intimate, that any injustice was actually commit- 
ted in this instance by the Legislature of Massachusetts ; for it ap- 
pears from the history of the old company, and of the legislation re- 
specting Charles River, that they had full warning, when their char- 
ter was prolonged, of the views of the public respecting their rights ; 
since which time an immense sum of money has been received in tolls 
—a sum far more than sufficient to reimburse the total loss of the stock. 

Lord Stowell, in the case of the Elsebe reported in the fifth volume 
of Robinson’s Admirality Reports—(and by the way he is quoted by 
Judge Story, in his dissenting opinion)—lays down the true principle 
of interpretation of public grants in the following concise language, so 
as to make it receive the assent of all men as the rightful rule from 
which there can be no safe departure. He says: 

“ Against an individual it is presumed he meant to convey a benefit 
with the utmost liberality that the words will bear. It is indifferent 
to the public in which person an interest remains, whether in the 
granter or the taker. With regard to the grant of the Sovereign it is 
far otherwise. It is not held by the Sovereign himself as private pro- 
perty ; and no alienation shall be presumed, except what is clearly and 
indubitably expressed.” 

Can anything be clearer or more convincing? And yet to combat 
what seems so plain, the dissenting Judge has waded through all the 
black letter of the English law; and has only succeeded in proving 
what nobody ever doubted, that a public grant shall not be construed 
to mean a nullity. We were much surprised at the sneering tone of 
a part of the dissenting opinion, because it is so unusual among judges 
sitting on the same bench, and familiarly addressing each other by the 
appellation of “ Brother.” ‘The reference made in the opinion of the 
Court to the construction of royal grants isthus treated. Judge Story 
says: “ An attempt, however, has been made to put the case of legis- 
lative grants upon the same footing as royal grants as to their con- 
struction ; upon some supposed analogy between royal grants and 
legislative grants under our republican forms of government. Sucha 
claim in favor of republican prerogative is new, &c.” And again :— 
“The policy of the Common Law which gave the crowm so many ex- 
clusive privileges and extraordinary claims, differing from those of the 
subject, was founded in a good measure, if not altogether, upon the 
divine right of kings.” And then the sentiment of Judge Parsons is 
quoted—“ that in England prerogative is the cause of one against the 
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whole. Here it is the cause of all against one.” We deny that the 
Common Law ever tolerated the idea of a divine right in kings ; and 
we affirm that there was no difference between those who maintained 
and those who denied this right, as to the duties and obligations of 
the Sovereign. He was on all hands admitted to be a trustee, whether 
supposed to reign by a divine right, or, in the language of Blackstone, 
“ by the general consent of ths people.” His powers and prerogatives, 
therefore, no matter how extensive, were supposed to be given to him 
for the public good, not for his individual gratification or private pur- 
poses. It is just so with the parliament of England, and with the 
legisiatures in our country ; and when they make a grant, they pass 
what does not belong to them, but is the property of their constituents 
‘The supposed analogy, then, is perfect ; and accordingly the courts 
in the monarchy of England and in the republic of America have, 
for the purpose of guarding the rights of the people from the uncer- 
tainty that would surround them if liable to be swept away by imphi- 
cations and constructions, established as a fundamental rule, that no- 
thing shall be held to pass from the public, but what is plainly intended 
and expressed. . And yet, while combating these truths, the simplicity 
of which appears almost self-evident, Judge Story ventures confidently 
to say, “I stand upon the old law—upon law established three cen- 
turies ago.” 

It was argued in the Warren Bridge case, that all the ferry rights 
possessed by the College had been transferred to the Charles Rives 
Bridge Company ; and upon this score it was attempted to secure an 
exclusive right of toll. But the facts of the case cut up this argument 
by the roots. There never was atransfer. The bridge was authorized 
to be built in the place where the old ferry had been, and the franchise 
of course could have no existence after it ceased to be used, and its 
place was supplied by another. It was then attempted to show that 
bridges were entitled to the same monopoly that had been claimed for 
ancient ferries ; but no authority of an older date could be found, than 
Chancellor Kent, in the case of the Newburg Turnpike Company 
against Miln. In that case the defendant had evidently interfered with 
the franchise of the Company, by enabling passengers to commit a 
fraud of which he reaped the profit. The decision, we are willing to 
admit, was right; but the dicta that accompanied it, not only went 
beyond the limit to ferry rights fixed by Lord Kenyon in the case of 
Trippe against Frank in the fourth volume of the Term Reports, 
but applied the broad principle of total exclusion of competi- 
tion to bridges and turnpikes. Hear him: “ No rival road, bridge, 
ferry, or other establishment of a similar kind, can be tolerated so 
near the other as materially to effect or take away its custom.” If 
Chancellor Kent meant, that this could not be done without the assent 
of the legislature, we have nothing to say ; but if he intended to es- 
tablish the principle that the legislature could not authorize it, we 
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assert that the dictum has no foundation in reason, and is unsupported 
by any respectable authority, Indeed Judge Story, in his argument, 
felt the force of the case of Trippe against Frank so strongly, that he 
was obliged to confine the monopoly he wished to establish to two 
points, and thus endeavored to escape the practical absurdity involved 
in the positions of the Chancellor. We have a great respect for the 
talents of Chancellor Kent and Judge Story, though we do not regard 
them as the highest judicial authority in the land. ‘They both write 
and talk from the bench too much; and seem so anxious to follow 
wherever dazzling argument may lead, that they often pass the shrine of 
truth unheedingly, and without a votive offering. It is certain that each 
has made blunders materially lessening his judicial authority. Vanity 
is a most subtle enemy, and peculiarly dangerous to men of acute mental 
vision ; for to such it whispers, that they may maintain paradoxes by 
dazzling sophisms. Contemporaries may be carried away by in- 
genious reasoning ; but posterity looks coldly and rigidly for truth, with- 
out caring for men; and passes a fatal decree against those whose 
high intellectual powers have been used merely for display. “TI be- 
lieve,” says Polybius, “ that nature herself has constituted truth as the 
supreme deity, which is to be adored by mankind, and that she has 
given it greater force than any of the rest ; for being opposed as she 
is on all sides, and appearances of truth so often passing for the thing 
itself in behalf of plausible falsehoods, yet by her wonderful operation, 
she insinuates herself into the minds of men ; sometimes exerting her 
strength immediately, and sometimes lying hid in darkness for a length 
of time; but at last she struggles through it and appears triumphant 
over falsehood.” 

The next case that excites the ire of the New York Review is 
that of the city of New York against Miln, reported in the same 
volume. In 1824 the increase of pauper immigration became a subject 
of anxious attention in New York, and a law was passed requiring 
captains of vessels to give in a list of their passengers, and in certain 
cases to give security that they would not within a given time become a 
burthen upon the city. It was. contended that this was a mere police 
regulation fully within the competence of State legislation ; and it was 
so decided by the court. Against the law the cases of Gibbons and 
Ogden, and Brown and the State of Maryland, were cited and mainly 
relied upon. In the first, the Supreme Court had decided that the 
grant by the State of New York of an exclusive right to navigate her 
waters with steamboats was a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, because it interfered with the right of Congress to 
regulate commerce ; and as all steamboats were licensed as other 
vessels, that authority could not be controlled by any other power. 
In the other case, the State of Maryland had taxed goods in bales in 
the hands of the importer ; which was also adjudged to be unconsti- 
tutional, as an interference with the right of Congress to regulate 
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commerce, and because no state is allowed to lay an impost without 
their consent. We cannot see anything in this case, of the city of 
New York against Miln, to alarm the most ultra consolidationist, nor 
discover any feature in which the law sustained by it differs from the 
internal police and inspection regulations which had already received 
the approval of the courts. It certainly was not a commercial regu- 
lation ; for passengers are in no point of view subjects of commerce, 
and the laws of the United States relating to passenger ships are de- 
signed merely for the comfort of the passengers themselves, and to re- 
strain the possibly injurious cupidity of the masters and owners of such 
vessels. The law, too, only acts upon the captain and passengers 
in port, and when within the jurisdiction of the State. If this be 
contrary to the Constitution, it is hard to perceive how States could 
protect themselves from an increasing and most oppressive pauper 
immigration. Judge Barbour, who delivered the opinion of the 
court, says: 

“There can be no mode in which the power to regulate internal 
police could be more appropriately exercised. New York from her 
particular situation is perhaps more than any other city in the Union 
exposed to the evil of thousands of foreign emigrants arriving there, 
and the consequent danger of the citizens being subjected to a heavy 
charge in the maintainance of those who are poor. It is the duty of 
the State to protect her citizens from this evil.” 

Mere technical lawyers may complain of this mode of looking at 
the consequences to the people likely to result from the establishment 
of any particular doctrine. But every school-boy soon learns to prove 
his arithmetical calculations by reversing the process, and experience 
is the only sure test of the correctness of opinions and the soundness 
of reasoning. What the lawyers call the argument ab inconvenients 
has more force than is generally conceded to it on the bench. It 
will not do for a Judge of the Supreme Court to follow out a chain of 
technical conclusions wheresoever they may lead ; for no matter how 
exactly his deductions may follow his premises, he must go back if 
they lead to a practical absurdity. A mere lawyer will never make a 
sound judge of that court. For as in our social compact, intended not 
for the day only, but for ages, it was the part of wisdom to avoid mi- 
nute and compact details, so the judge, who may be called upon to 
define its meaning, as applicable to particular cases, must be a states- 
man capable of bringing to his aid a broad view of our whole civil 
polity, and of construing the language of the Constitution with due 
regard to the circumstances of the country at its adoption, and a 
steady resolution to preserve that beautiful balance of power which 
the patriots of Revolution established between the States and the 
General Government. The legal acumen, logical perspicuity, and 
sound sense, displayed by Judge Barbour in his opinion, have sus- 
tained it against all attacks ; and have caused the case to be con- 
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sidered, in connexion with that of Gibbons and Ogden, as settling the 
law relating to police regulations of the States upon a broad and solid 
foundation. Such, we may safely venture to say, is now the settled 
judgment of the bar and the country. 

The last case in the volume, and made the subject of severe stric- 
tures by the New York Review, is the case of Briscoe against the 
Bank of Kentucky. The Reviewer would have us conclude from the 
judgment in this case, that the Supreme Court has construed away 
that provision of the Constitution which forbids the States to issue any 
bills of credit. The State of Kentucky incoporated a bank, for the 
relief of the necessitous of its citizens—according to the modern un- 
derstanding of the word “ relief,’—agreeing to furnish the capital and 
appointing the officers, but in every other respect leaving the corpo- 
ration to carry on its affairs like other banks. ‘The faith of the State 
was in no way pledged, and by the terms of the charter provision was 
made for the application of the assets—thus teaching creditors to look 
no farther for their security than the available funds of the corporation. 
It was contended by the plaintiff in error, that the bank was uncon- 
stitutional, because an indirect mode, on the part of the State, of issu- 
ing bills of credit ; and the case of Craig against the State of Missouri 
was relied upon to sustain the argument. In the Missouri case the 
certificates were issued by the officers of the State, its faith was 
pledged for their payment, and they were at the same time in a form 
to circulate as money. In Kentucky the faith of the State was in no 
way pledged for the payment of the notes, or any of the liabilities of 
the bank, and the corporation was put upon precisely the same foot- 
ing as if the State had had no interest in it. How could the notes of 
such an institution be considered bills of credit issued by Kentucky ? 
“Bills of credit” is a term, taken in its largest sense, more general 
than any other in use. It comprehends every written evidence of 
debt, and in this sense the provision of the Constitution might be con- 
strued to prevent a State from granting to its creditor any written promise 
to pay its debt, no matter how incurred. All the bonds issued by the 
States for the purposes of internal improvement would be void, and no 
exigency, however imperative, would authorize the anticipation of 
their revenue. Such a construction would not be contended for ; and 
the necessity of limiting the signification of the term, to something 
narrower than its general use, is obvious. What better standard can 
we find than the use of the term at the period of the framing of the 
Constitution, to illustrate the sense in which the term was intended in 
that instrument? The obligations meant at that day were, no doubt, 
those incurred by the States at and immediately after the Revolution, 
for which they could not be sued, and whose rapid depreciation had 
brought distress upon the whole country. Let us see whether notes 
ef the Bank of Kentucky had any feature in common with bills of 
credit in this sense. 
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The argument that the notes of the Bank of Kentucky were indi- 
rectly issued by the State, is met at once by a current of decisions of 
the Supreme Court. Judge Marshall said, “that when a Govern- 
ment becomes a partner in a trading company it divests itself, so far 
as concerns the transactions of that company, of its sovereign charac- 
ter, and takes that of a private citizen.” See the case of the U. S. 
against Planter’s Bank, in the ninth volume of Wheaton’s Reports. If 
so, she is not bound as a State, and in no sense can the notes of a 
bank in which she is a part stockholder be said to be her notes. And 
how is the case altered when she owns the whole of the stock? ‘The 
privileges of the sovereignty, we have seen, cannot be transferred. The 
corporation is on the same footing with any other, and may be sued as 
if the State did not own a dollar of stock in it. Of course the State is 
nowise bound for the notes; and not binding, they are not Jills of 
credit. It may indeed be contended, that the charters of all banks 
chartered with the privilege of issuing paper money are void, as 
devices to evade the Constitution—and so they all are, if the Court 
were wrong in their judgment. We presume that those, at least, who 
are now attacking the Supreme Court, are not prepared for that con- 
clusion, though it is evidently the only legitimate one to which they 
can come from their own premises. Would, indeed, that such a con- 
struction were sound, and as such could prevail in practice! Would, 
rather, that the framers of the Constitution had foreseen the present 
state of the currency and banking system of the country, that the pre- 
ventive remedy might have been applied which it is very certain that 
the sagacious patriots of that age would not have omitted! Or would 
that such an amendment of the Constitution could be adopted at the 
present day, as should work the effect of a thorough cure of this fatal 
national disease ! 

We consider, however, that the whole question, involved in the case 
here considered, was fully settled some years ago by the same Court 
in the case of the Bank of Kentucky against Wister, reported in Mr. 
Peters’ third volume. ‘There it was actually contended, that the 
Bank could not be sued because the State was the only stockholder ; 
but the Court said, in allusion to the cases already referred to, that it 
was no longer an open question, and that the State was not a party. 
Judge Story, in his dissenting opinion—for here too he was the only 
dissenter—seemed to feel the pressure of this case, and attempted to 
show that the constitutional point was not raised. But we ask, how 
could it be overlooked by the Court. If the issues of the Bank were 
bills of credit issued by the State, she must have been a party, in the 
estimation of the Court, and the decision must have gone the other 
way. 

We delight, while examining judgments so harshly reviewed, from 
such a quarter, to cite in their support the former decisions of the Su- 
preme Court when Judge Marshall was at its head ; for it thence be- 
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comes transparent, that the real complaint is, not that the present 
Judges have receded from the ground formerly occupied, but that they 
will not go any further. Thus far they have stood by the old deci- 
sions (some of which we, for our part, would have been very little dis- 
posed to complain if they had reversed), and steadily refused to receive 
dicta as judgments, or to make old cases the stepping-stones to new 
aggressions upon State rights. We should not have been surprised, 
indeed, if, when a change took place in so many seats, some even more 
decided change in opinion had also been exhibited ; for such has fre- 
quently been the case in England after the death of a distinguished head 
of the court, who had sat in it for many years. Courts fall into a cur- 
rent of decisions, where the same members act together for a number 
of years, and particular cases are sometimes made to conform to gene- 
ral principles not properly applicable, for the want of due considera- 
tion. ‘This inconvenience has been felt in England, and we see no 
reason why, under the same circumstances, we should be exempt 
from the evil. Itis folly to assert a claim to infallibility for the opi- 
nions of any man or set of men. ‘The greatest have admitted their 
errors and changed their minds, and posterity has had to reverse the 
decisions, and suffer for the mistakes, of renowned judges and states- 
men, whose judgment it would have been deemed a daring rashness 
to question in their own day. 

We revere the name of the late lamented Chief Justice, although 
politically opposed to him, and differing from him in some his consti- 
tutional notions ; and far be it from us to wish to pluck from his brow 
a single leaf of the laurel which he won so nobly, and wore so grace- 
fully. But we are sickened by the attempt to connect his name with 
a particular party of the present day, and make it the representative 
of all the ultra notions of those who, for a splendid government, would 
reason away the Constitution and all its checks and balances ; who 
would, with one breath, make corporations override all individual and 
public interests, hold in check the power of the States, and defy that 
of the General Government—and at another moment would prostrate 
them all to gratify some new whim, or in advocating some new extreme 
of policy. What injury is not done to a great name by such a course ! 
All men, however great, leave behind them evidence enough of their 
weakness, without having sentiments attributed to them which they 
either did not choose, or were not ealled upon, to record. We are 
led into these remarks by observing that Judge Story and the Re- 
viewer here referred to lose no opportunity of calling in the aid of this 
authority to sustain their peculiar constitutional tenets, although in 
neither of the cases in which he is said to have agreed with them, have 
we any recorded opinion from him. 

There are few of our readers who cannot make a proper estimate 
ef the public injury that would have followed a different judgment in 
either of the cases we have mentioned. If it had been settled in the 
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Bridge case, that the claim to the exclusive use of Charles River was 
sanctioned by the proper construction of the original grant, what 
power would have been left to the States to act for the public conve- 
nience by providing new and increased facilities for commercial and 
social intercourse? If the Kentucky Bank case had been decided 
differently, what ruin would not have fallen upon the States, their 
creditors, the Banks, and society at large, by such a sudden and 
sweeping revolution in the settled opinions and practice of the country, 
as must have resulted from it. A scene of confusion and alarm 
would have ensued which the imagination can hardly picture. And 
if it had been settled, thatthe States have no right to protect them- 
selves from being overwhelmed by any influx of pauperism with which 
foreign poor-houses might have seen fit to deluge their cities, what 
would have been the condition of our police along the whole sea board, 
and who can measure the burthen upon the community that might have 
resulted from the annual importation of European lazzaroni ? 

The Reviewer asks, if it is “ not possible to bring intelligent and 
enlightened public opinion to bear upon the Supreme Court, and to 
endeavor to inspire it with a larger infusion of the spirit of modera- 
tion and forbearance.” Yes, enlightened public opinion has already 
acted, andis now acting ; and that man must be blind indeed to th 
signs of the times, who does not see that the Court has been fully 
sustained in those very respects about which so much complaint has 
been made in a certain quarter. The forbearance and moderation of 
the Court, as lately manifested, not merely in most of their own judg- 
ments, but in the dignified manner in which they have treated thos« 
of their predecessors, have received the sanction of all well wishers 
of their country. A few partisans, and those who cannot be made to 
believe that men of the present day are as good as those of the last 
generation, will find fault ; but to such no sensible man need address 
himself. ‘Those whose most ardent desire is to see a proper equili- 
brium kept up according to the theory of the Federal Constitution 
between the States and fhe General Government, are satisfied. In 
every popular government, and more particularly in ours, there is 
a very large class of intelligent, well-informed men, who cannot pro- 
perly be said to belong to any party, but who read all that is written, 
and watch all that is done, and always sustain the government and all 
its public officers so long as they believe that the true principles of the 
Constitution are carried out by them. Hence this class, the steady, 
plain, and solid character of whose minds seems to fit them more for 
judging of the actions of others, than to take a part in affairs them- 
selves, watch with intense interest the scale of power as it may vibrate 
between the States and the General Government, and have ever 
looked to the decisions of the Supreme Court, as indicating the pro- 
gress of good or bad principles of government. This class has sus- 
tained, and will continue to sustain, the Court in their present course, 
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against all attempts by the interested or prejudiced to break down its 
authority, or tarnish the lustre of its public estimation. 

We hold the Supreme Court in high esteem, and regard its powers 
as likely to produce much mischief when in the hands of rash ultraists 
of any school ; but when the Reviewer tells us, that it is the sentinel 
over the constitutional powers and liberties of the United States, we 
feel that we are carried into the regions of romance and exaggeration. 
The people are the sentinels. ‘They must watch warily and inces- 
santly, and wo betide them, and all civil liberty, whenever they entrust 
the guardianship of their dearest rights to any court, however distin- 
guished, or to any men, however pure. It has been the disposition of 
all parties by turns, to attribute too much, for weal or wo, to the 
Supreme Court. ‘The Reviewer thinks, “that if the Constitution be 
destined prematurely to perish, and the last refuge of justice, and the 
last hopes of temperate and civilized freedom, to be destroyed, the ex- 
piring struggle will be witnessed in the decisions of that Court.” 
Mr. Jefferson, on the other hand, said in one of his letters: “I fear, 
dear sir, we are in such another crisis,”—alluding to the Alien and 
Sedition laws,—* with this difference only, that the judiciary is alone 
and single-handed in the present assaults on the Constitution. But 
its assaults are more sure and deadly, as from an agent seemingly 
passive and unassuming.” ‘The hopes of the Reviewer and the fears 
of Mr. Jefferson we take to be equally unfounded. Courts are com- 
posed of men, liable to the same impulses as the rest of their coun- 
trymen. And whenever it shall please Providence to let us alone 
because we be joined to our idols, and vice and corruption shall be the 
characteristics of the nation, judges will not have escaped the conta- 
gion ; or if they should, they would present but a feeble barrier to the 
progress of vice and the passions of a degraded people. 

Their functions may, we think, in the language of Professor Tucker, 
“be compared to those of some bridge which crosses and stems the 
mountain stream, seemly to the eye, and entirely convenient, so long 
as the current beneath keeps the even tenor of its way; but when 
the rains fall, and the waters are swollen to a torrent, this frail structure, 
so far from proving a barrier to its fury, is one of the first goodly fabrics 
that is swept away.” 

Let the people keep the watch then; let them encourage education 
and good moral and religious principles, and carefully select for all 
public duties men whose characters afford a guarantee of fidelity. 
Let them watch the bad, that they do no mischief, and the good, lest 
even they forget the fountain of all power and the masters they serve. 
Let the people but do this, and be faithful to themselves, and all will 
be well 
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ENGLAND AND CHINA. 


As the difficulties which have sprung up between England and 
China, are both interesting and important, we shall devote a portion 
of the present number of this Review to a consideration of the sub- 
ject. Our design is not to engage in a discussion of the merits of the 
controversy, but to furnish, as well as our limited means of informa- 
tion will permit, a succinct history of the dispute, from its origin in 
the illegal introduction of opium into the ports of Canton, by British 
merchants, down to the recent transmission of despatches by Lord 
Palmerston, in preparation for active war. 

The subject is full of interest to the American reader. Whatever may 
be the course of events in respect to the actual termination of the contest 
it is quite certain that the belligerent attitude of the two nations must 
cause an important interruption of the American trade, and lead either 
to its total suppression hereafter, or to its very great enlargement in 
consequence of the withdrawal of British competition. Whether the 
Chinese or the English are successful in the prosecution of their 
plans, the effect in either case will be equally momentous upon Ame- 
rican interests. Our merchants, therefore, will watch the issue with 
that care and sagacity which enables them to cope with the more 
wealthy traders of the world. In another aspect the dispute is cal- 
culated to attract the deepest attention. For many centuries, the 
greater part of the Chinese territory has been closed from the view of 
mankind. Of its interior arrangements, of its actual extent, of the 
number of its population, of the condition of its trade, of the nature of 
its institutions, of its mechanical improvements, of its social and do- 
mestic economy, of its police, its moral codes, its religion, very little 
is known beyond what has been casually gleaned by incompetent 
persons, permitted for short seasons to approach its coasts. A pro- 
found darkness has rested for ages over all that portion of its history, 
which it would be curious and desirable to investigate. Wrapped in 
their own notions of peculiar superiority, bigoted, intolerant, incommu- 
nicative, and selfish, the Chinese have kept apart from the people of the 
world, haye resisted the power of civilization spreading itself so effec- 
tually through all other nations, and proved impenetrable even to 
Christianity, that has pierced all the abodes of man, and shed its light 
in every nook and corner of human habitation. It is probable, there- 
fore, that if, in the course of Providence, this solemn seclusion is des- 
tined to be broken, it must be by the force of foreign arms. The 
time has probably come to rend asunder by violence the veil which 
neither the influence of commerce nor religion could prevail in draw- 
ing aside; in which event a country supposed to number about three 
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hundred millions of souls will be thrown open to the world, and incor- 
porated for the first time into the community of nations. 

The existing disturbances have had their rise in the traffic in opium 
carried on by the foreign merchants, chiefly British, residing at Can- 
ton and Macao. It is not a century since this trade began, in the 
proposal of Colonel Watson, an officer of the British East India Com- 
pany, that the taste for the drug rapidly spreading in China, should 
be turned into a source of commercial revenue. Previously to the 
year 1767, the whole annual import of opium into China, allowed 
entry as a medicine subject to the small duty of five mace per catty, 
did not exceed two hundred chests. During that year, the number 
of chests increased to one thousand, at which number the importation 
remained stationary, for several succeeding years., As the East India 
Company were in the exclusive possession of the whole trade with 
the eastern nations, they did not at that time find it worth their while 
to divert their capital from the other more lucrative employments 
which the monopoly had provided. But about the beginning of the 
present century, serious inroads were made upon the business of the 
Company through the competition of individual traders invited thither 
by the large profits of eastern commerce. ‘To supply the deficiency 
which this falling off of their trade occasioned, they resorted to the 
traffic which they had so long neglected, but of the prospective im- 
portance of which they were now beginning to be apprised. A more ex- 
tended cultivation of the poppy within the British dominions in India 
was immediately undertaken, large tracts of land were devoted to its 
production, and means and facilities for shipping it to the Chinese 
markets were industriously established. Some idea of the rapid 
increase of its production may be obtained from the following tables, 
which are compiled from “ Martin’s Statistics of the Colonies of the 
British Empire,” quoted in the Chinese Repository. It is a state- 
ment of the sales of opium made at Calcutta by the East India Com- 
pany, from 1800 to the year 1837. 


Chests. Sicca Rupees. 
In 1800 theysold 4,054 valuedat 3,142,591 
1810 “ 4,561 “ 8,070,955 
1820 - 4,006 - 8,255,603 
1830 “ 8,778 “ 11,255,767 
1835 . 12,977 - 13,215,464 
1837 ss 16,916 $ 25,395,300 


Taking the Sicca Rupee at forty-five cents of our currency, which 
is its lowest value, the opium sold in 1837 would amount to nearly 
twelve millions of dollars. 

This growing consumption of the drug began to manifest itself in 
a series of destructive and terrible effects. It soon came into use 
among the people as an article of daily necessity. Thousands were 
becoming victims to the fatal intoxication which it produces, and a 
host of frightful diseases, before unknown, were spreading desolation 
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and death throughout the empire. So rapid had been its conquests 
that the Emperor, as early as 1797, issued a solemn edict against the 
further importation of it, threatening those who should be discovered 
smoking it with the pillory and bamboo, and the sellers and smug- 
glers of it with the penalties of perpetual imprisonment and death. 
This edict was transmitted to all parts of his dominions, and the in- 
ferior officers strictly enjoined to put it in instant execution upon who- 
ever should be found to offend. But the authorities, under the influ- 
ence of bribes thrust into their hands by the merchants, were lax in 
the discharge of their duties, and the importation continued in as great 
and even greater quantities than before. ‘This was followed by other 
imperial edicts, couched in language still more severe, but which 
proved quite as ineffectual in curbing the traffic, as the first order. 
Not a few of the Chinese, taken in the act either of smuggling or of 
vending the interdicted commodity, were publicly executed with all 
the horrible accompaniments of punishment in which the criminal 
laws of China are fruitful, but without in the least restricting the illi- 
cit trade. Edict followed edict, in rapid succession, each breathing 
fiercer threatenings than the last, but so far from diminishing they 
only stimulated the ingenuity and industry with which the contraband 
drug was forced into more extensive circulation. ‘That these various 
edicts were sufficiently earnest and direct, that issued in 1833 may 


answer asaspecimen. It proceeds to say: 

‘Let the buyers and smokers of opium be punished with one hundred blows, and 
condemned to wear the wooden collar for two months. Then let them declare the 
seller’s name, that he may be seized and punished with death, and in default of his 
discovering the vender, let the smoker be again punished with one hundred blows, 
and three years banishment, as being an accomplice. Let mandarins and their de- 
pendents, who buy and smoke opium, be punished one degree more severely than 
others; and let governors of provinces be required to give security that there are 
no opium smokers under their jurisdiction, and let a joint memorial be sent in re- 
presenting the conduct of those officers who have connived at the practice.” 

This was the condition of affairs, when the East India Company’s 
monopoly having terminated, the place of their supercargoes, who had 
hitherto conducted the business, was supplied by the appointment of 
superintendents of the British trade. A commission was issued to 
Lord Napier, with Messrs. Plowden and Davis, in December of 1833, 
authorizing them to carry on the usual negotiations with the Chinese 
authorities, accompanied by the following instructions : 

“ And we do further command and require you, in the general discharge of your 
duties as such superintendents, to abstain from and avoid all such conduct, language, 
and demeanor as might needlessly excite jealousy or distrust among the inhabitants 
of China or the officers of the Chinese government, or as might necessarily irritate 
the feelings or revolt the opinions or prejudices of the Chinese people or govern- 
ment; and that you do study, by all practical methods, to maintain a good and 
friendly understanding, both with the officers, civil and military, and with the inhabi- 
tants of China, with whom you may be brought into intercourse or communication.” 


With the spirit of these instructions, Lord Napier manifested no 
inclination to comply, and it was not long before he received further 
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instructions from Lord Palmerston, which soon brought him in con- 
flict with the Chinese authorities. ‘These “ further instructions,” 
supplementary to those of the royal commission, directed the superin- 
tendent to “ announce his arrival in Canton by a letter to the Viceroy,” 
which was an open violation of the rules established in respect to the 
trade to Canton. No foreigner is allowed to proceed up the river 
until he has received an authentic passport, or chop, from the consti- 
tuted authorities, and no official paper can be sent to the Viceroy 
except through the hands of the Hong merchants, who are a body of li-* 
censed traders, with whom the greater part of the external commerce 
of the nation is conducted. 

On the 15th of July, 1834, Lord Napier arrived in Macao Roads, 
from whence he set sail for Canton on the 23d. A letter announcing 
his arrival was carried to the city gates by Mr. Astell, who was 
ordered “to deliver it to a mandarin, and avoid any communication 
through the Hong merchants.” ‘This irregular mode of proceeding 
was of course resisted by the Chinese authorities. On the 27th of 
July, an edict from the Governor of Canton to the Hong merchants, 
commanded them to require Lord Napier to go back to Macao, and 
conform to the established forms of the Canton trade by transmitting 
his communication through the usual channel. Lord Napier obsti- 
nately refused to do this, and the Governor of Canton threatened, 
should he persist in his refusal, to stop the British trade altoge- 
ther. On the 26th of August Lord Napier, in retaliation, posted a 
placard at the corner of the streets, charging the mandarins with 
falsehood, and denouncing “the ignorance and obstinacy ” of the 
Viceroy. ‘The Governor was greatly incensed by so daring a piece 
of insolence, and on the 2d of September, sent forth an edict, confirm- 
ing the stoppage of the trade from the 16th of August. All negotia- 
tions, relating to the opening of the trade, unaccompanied by the 
condition that Lord Napier should leave Canton, having failed, his 
lordship and suite embarked for Macao, on the 24th of September. 
This was the first serious dispute that had arisen between the two 
parties, and we refer to it now, although not intimately connected 
with the present difficulties, because it is supposed to have had great 
influence in exasperating the Chinese authorities against the British 
nation generally. 

Under the superintendents succeeding Lord Napier, through the 
adoption of a conciliating course, the trade was shortly after restored. 
On the 14th of September, 1836, Captain Elliott, the present superin- 
tendent, was commissioned to discharge the duties of the office. 
About the time of his apointment, a controversy which had arisen, as 
to the propriety of allowing the importation of opium, was strongly 
interesting several of the higher Chinese authorities. The Emperor 
himself, urged by a view of the terrible consequences inseparable 
from its use, had determined to put an end to the traffic. It was re- 
commended, however, by the Governor and Lieutenant Governor of 
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Canton that on account of the immense revenues brought into the 
treasury, the trade should be legalized. In a report made upon the 
subject, they set forth that the traffic had increased in spite of all 
prohibitions, that it had drained the empire of the Sycee silver, and 
that it would be advisable to impose a duty on the drug, with the 
conditions that it should be exchanged in barier, and not paid for in 


money. It says: 
“If this plan be faithfully and vigorously carried into effect, the tens of millions 
“ of precious money which now annually go out of the empire will be saved, the source 
of the stream will be purified, and the stream itself may be eventually stayed. The 
amount of duties being less onerous than what is paid in bribes, transgressions of the 
revenue laws will cease of themselves ; the present evil practices of transporting 
contraband goods by deceit and violence will be suppressed without effort ; the num- 
berless quarrels and litigations now arising therefrom at Canton, together with the 
crimes of worthless vagrants, will be diminished. Moreover, if the Governmental 
officers, the literati, and the military, be still restrained by regulations, and not suf- 
fered to inhale the drug; and if offenders among these classes be immediately dis- 
missed from the public service, while those of the people who purchase the drug 
and smoke it, are not at all interfered with, all will plainly see that those who in- 
dulge their depraved appetites are the victims of their own self-sacrificing folly, per- 
sons incapable of ranking among the capped and belted men of distinction and 
learning ; and if in this way shame be once reused, strenuous exertion and self-im- 
provement will be the result—for the principles of reform are founded on shame and 
remorse. Nor, as it is truly said in the original memorial, will the dignity of govern- 
ment be at all lowered by the proposed measure. Should your Majesty sanction 
the repeal, it will in truth be attended with advantage both to the arrangements of 
the Government and the well-being of the people.” 


It recommended also the cultivation of the poppy in China. 

The memorial of Heu-Naetse, an experienced functionary, to the 
Emperor is to the same effect, and the chief consideration in it is the 
effect of opium smuggling on the currency : 

“ Always in times past, a tael of pure silver exchanged for nearly about 1,000 
coined each, but of late years the same sum has borne the value of 1,200 or 1,300 
cash ; thus the price of silver rises but does not fall. In the salt agency, the price 
of salt is paid in cash, while the duties are paid in silver; now the salt merchants 
have all become involved, and the existing state of the salt trade in every province 
is abject in the extreme. How is this occasioned but by the unnoticed oozing out 
of silver? Ifthe easily exhaustible stores of the central spring go to fill up the wide 
fathomless gulf of the outer seas, gradually pouring themselves out from day to day, 
and from month to month, we shall shortly be reduced to a state of which I cannot 


bear to speak.” 

Councillor Choo-Tsun took opposite views, and after commenting 
upon the effects of the trade in exhausting the nation of its silver, 
dwelt at large upon the misery and degradation which was spreading 
through China by means of the increasing consumption of the drug. 
Hew-Ren, subcensor over the military department, sustained the 
views of Choo-T'sun, in a long and well-reasoned memorial, which set 
forth with peculiar vividness and power the necessity of an imperative 
prohibition. All the while, the traffic, countenanced by the locab 
authorities, whose connivance was purchased by the payment of 
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seventy-five dollars for any chest smuggled into the empire, was daily 
becoming more extensive, so that it is estimated that in the summer 
of 1838, it had grown so great, that there were at Canton no less than 
fifty thousand chests of opium, worth about twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars, ready for the market. Sonte attempts to suppress it, by the exe- 
culion of one or two of the offenders, were made at several times 
during the year, but none of them seemed to be effectual. The arrival 
of High Commissioner Lin at the port of Canton, with plenipotentiary 
powers from the Emperor to root out the trade at all hazards, was 
the first step in an efficient reform. On the 10th of March, 1839, 
Lin commenced his operations, by a thorough investigation into the 
actual state of the traffic. At the end of eight days, two imperial 
edicts were issued, the one addressed to the Hong merchants, and 
the other to the foreigners of all nations. In the former, after re- 
minding the Hong merchants, that by the law of 1836, they were held 
responsible “ for the ascertainment of the question, whether or not any 
foreign vessel imports opium,” he severely censured them for having, 
in numberless instances, given bonds to vessels known to be engaged 
in the nefarious traffic. Inconclusion, he commanded a surrender of 
all the opium in the hands of the merchants, and that the Hong mer- 
chants should procure bonds for carrying the order into effect within 
threedays. Inthe edict to the foreigners, a promise was given that the 
trade should be continued to all who should instantly comply with the 
requisitions, while on the other hand punishment was menaced against 
those who should in any way attempt to conceal their opium, or defeat 
the operation of the decree. Hard upon these, came another decree or- 
dering that ail foreigners should be detained in Canton, until the de- 
livery of the opium should be completed. The factories of the foreign 
merchants were surrounded by troops, and all intercourse between 
Whampoa and Canton prohibited. By these vigorous proceedings the 
greatest consternation and excitement were produced among the re- 
sident merchants; on the evening of the 21st of March, an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Chainber of Commerce assembled, in which 
it was determined that some portion of the opium which they held 
should be delivered up as a propitiation to the wrath of the High 
Commissioner. Accordingly about one thousand chests were offered 
to the Commissioner for that purpose. But with this quantity, he de- 
clared himself by no means satisfied, and orders were returned to the 
merchants, peremptorily commanding them to surrender all the opium 
in their possession. 

Captain Elliott, who was at that time at Macao, hearing of these 
determined proceedings, addressed a circular to the British subjects, 
stating that the forcible detention of Her Majesty’s subjects in Canton, 
and other urgent reasons had induced him to withdraw all confidence 
from the Chinese authorities, and he should, therefore, require all the 
British ships in the outer anchorages, to proceed forthwith to Hong 
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Kong, and place themselves in a posture for defence. On the 23d 
of the same month, another notice was issued, informing the British 
subjects, that passports would be demanded for all such as desired to 
proceed outside, and enjoining them to make preparations for send- 
ing all their property on board of the British vessels, to be conveyed 
to Macao. Captain Elliott then went to Canton, which place he 
reached on the evening of the 24th. No sooner had he arrived than 
measures were taken by the Chinese, to make sure of his detention. 
All the natives were compelled to retire from the factories, the avenues 
to the public square were closed and guarded, lines of boats filled with 
armed men were drawn up in front of the factories, and soldiers were 
stationed at every convenient position, to prevent the ingress or egress 
of all such as were not authorized by the authorities. On the 26th 
another proclamation for the delivery of the opium was published by 
the Imperial Commissioner. In this he assigns “ four reasons ” why 
the foreigners should comply with the expressed will of the Emperor, 
or the established regulations of the government. As these are 
curious in themselves, and show the spirit in which the Commissioner 
proceeded, we shall extract a portion of his argument. Under the 
first head, he says—* You ought to make haste to deliver it up, by 
virtue of that reason which heaven hath implanted in all of us. | 
find that during the last several tens of years, the money out of which 
you have duped our people, by means of your destructive drug, amounts 
to, I know not how many tens of thousands of myriads! Thus while 
you have been scheming for private advantage, with minds solely bent 
on profit, our people have been wasting their substance and losing 
their lives, and if the reason of heaven be just, think you that there 
will be no retribution? If ye will now repent, and deliver up your 
opium, by a well timed repentance, ye may avert judgment and calami- 
ties. If not, your wickedness being greater, its consequences will 
fall more fearfully upon you. Ye are distant from your homes many 
thousands of miles, your ships cross a vast and trackless ocean ; they 
are exposed to the visitations of thunder, and lightning, and raging 
storms—to the danger of being swallowed up by monsters of the deep 
—and amid such perils, fear ye not the retributive vengeance of 
heaven? Our great Emperor, actuated by the exalted virtue of 
heaven itself, wishes to cut off this deluge of opium, which is the 
plainest proof that such is the intention of heaven. It is, therefore, 
a traffic on which heaven looks with disgust, and who is he that will 
oppose his will?” Under the second head he argued that the opium 
should be delivered in compliance with the laws of the land, “ for,” 
he adds, “ our Emperor looks upon the opium trade with the most in- 
tense loathing, and burns to have it cut off for ever, so that not ouly he 
who sells it is adjudged to death, but he who does no more than smoke 
if must also undergo the same penalty of the law. Now, try and re- 
flect one moment. If ye did not bring this opium to China, how 
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should the people of our inner land be able either to sell or to smoke 
it? The lives of our own people, which are forfeited to the laws, 
are taken from them by your unrighteous procedure. Then what 
reason is there that the lives of our people should be thus sacrificed, 
and that ye alone should escape the awful penalty? Now I, the 
High Commissioner, looking up the great Emperor, and fecling*in my 
own person his sacred desire to love and cherish the men from afar, 
do mercifully spare your lives. I wish nothing more than that ye 
deliver up all the opium you have got, and forthwith write out a duly 
prepared bond, to the effect that you will never henceforth bring more 
opium to China, and should you bring it, agreeing that the cargo be 
confiscated, and the people who bring it but to death. This is par- 
doning what is past, and taking preventive measures against the fu- 
ture.” “Upon former occasions,” he coutinues in another place, “ we 
have condemned foreigners to death, in case of having killed our 
people. Now think for a little. Depriving an individual of his life 
is a crime committed in a moment, and still the perpetrator of it must 
forfeit his own life in return. But he who sells opium, has laid a plot 
to swindle a man out of his money, as well as to deprive him of his 
life ; and how can any one say that it is only a single individual, or a 
single family, that the opium seller thus dupes, and entangles in de- 
struction! And for a crime of this magnitude, ought one to die, or 
nottodie? And still will ye refuse to deliver up your opium? Which 
is the way to preserve your lives? O, ye foreigners, do ye deeply 
ponder upon this.” As a third reason, he says—* You ought to make 
immediate delivery of this opium, by reason of your interest and your 
feelings as men. You come to this market of Canton to trade. You 
profit thereby full threefold. Every article of commerce that you 
bring with you, no matter whether it be coarse or fine, in whole pieces 
or in small, there is not one iota of it that is not sold off and consumed ; 
and of the produce of our country, whether it be for feeding you, for 
clothing you, for any kind of use, or merely for sale, there is nothing 
that we do not permit you to take away with you, so that you not only 
reap the profit of the inner land, by the goods which you bring, but by 
means of what you carry away you gather gold from every country to 
which you transport it.” 

And fourthly, he concludes, “ that the opium should be delivered up 
by reason of the necessity of the case,” under which he takes occa- 
sion to make an earnest and strong appeal to the honor of the foreign- 
ers, and the obligations which they must feel to be incumbent on them 
in the peculiar relations which they had long sustained. 

The effect of this reasonable argument was to soften the wrath of 
the British Superintendent, for on the 27th he issued another notice 
to the British subjects, in which he exhorted them to yield the opium 
remaining in their possession. He said: “ Now I, the said Chief 
Superintendent, thus constrained by paramount motives affecting the 
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safety of the lives and liberty of all the foreigners here present in 
Canton, and by other very weighty causes, do hereby, in the name 
and on the behalf of her majesty’s government, enjoin and require all 
her majesty’s subjects now present in Canton, forthwith to make a 
surrender to me, for the service of her said majesty’s government, to 
be delivered over to the government of China, of all the opium under 
their respective control, and to hold the British ships and vessels en- 
gaged in the trade of opium, subject to my immediate direction, and 
to forward me without delay a sealed list of all the British owned 
opium in their respective possession. And I, the said Chief Superin- 
tendent, do now, in the most full and unreserved manner, hold myself 
responsible for and on behalf of her Britannic majesty’s government, 
to all and each of her majesty’s subjects surrendering the British 
owned opium into my hands to be delivered over to the Chinese go- 
vernment.” ‘This injunction was promptly complied with, by the 
merchants agreeing to the surrender of about twenty thousand chests 
of opium, worth, at cost prices, nearly twelve millions of dollars. It 
was sometime, however, in consequence of delays incident to nego- 
tiations of this sort, before the agreement was fully carried into effect 
Meanwhile the merchants detained at the factories were permitted to 
depart for Macao, with the exception of sixteen, who had been most 
deeply engaged in the traffic, and who were held as hostages until the 
surrender of opium should be completed, which was done on the 21st 
of May. On the 17th of June, it was publicly burned; and the Em- 
peror was pleased to signify his approbation of the course which had 
been pursued by Commissioner Lin, in appointing him to the second 
dignity in the empire, the government of the Three Keang. 

But before the trade could be resumed it became necessary to exe- 
cute a bond that any ship trading with Canton, after a prescribed time, 
if found carrying opium, should be confiscated to the empire, and the 
offenders given up to suffer the severest penalties. Several English 
merchants having expressed a willingness to take the bond, Elliott in- 
stantly issued a notice, requiring that they should not do so, because 
it would confer too great a power on the Chinese authorities in the 
search of English vessels. He enjoined at the same time that Bri- 
tish ships should not enter within the Bogue or Bocca Tigris, until 
the condition of affairs should render further navigation more secure. 
At the same time he undertook to negotiate for the re-opening of the 
trade, on a fairer footing, or on terms with which he should feel at 
liberty to comply. But while the correspondence was pending, a 
party of British sailors, having landed at Hong Kong, on the 7th of 
July, and in a drunken frolic maltreated several of the natives, leaving 
one person, Lin Weihee, so severely bruised that in the course of a 
few hours he died, the negotiations were peremptorily broken off. A 
demand followed immediately for the delivery of the persons who 
were implicated in the outrage. Criminal proceedings were insti- 
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tuted by Elliott on board of one of the British men-of-war, with a 
view to the discovery of the criminal, but without success, and infor- 
mation was sent to the Commissioner to that effect, that after the 
most diligent search the murderer of Lin Weihee could not be found. 
With this reply he was not satisfied, and again urged upon Elliott 
that the offender must be delivered up to be dealt with after the Chinese 
fashion. Elliott replied as before, and the Commissioner thereupon, 
on the 15th of August, issued a decree that no food should be supplied 
to the English at Macao or any other station, and that, all the native 
compradores and persons assisting them should forthwith leave their 
houses and ships. An edict of the same tenor was posted at Macao 
25th of August. It proclaimed, 

“1. That any foreign vessel, wherein, through error, opium shall be brought to 
this place, within the period of eighteen months, from the date of this edict, shall 
be permitted on the surrender of the same, to proceed to Whampoa, and dispose of 
her other cargo. 

“2. That every foreigner (no especial mention made of the English) who shall en- 
deavor to introduce opium into the empire, on discovery being made, shall, if he 
be the principal, be immediately decapitated ; if only an abettor, shall be instantly 
sentenced to strangulation. 

“3. That every vessel is allowed to proceed immediately up to Whampoa, in or- 
der to discharge her cargo. 

“4. That such vessels as are not proceeding to Whampoa must return forthwith 
to their country, lest ulterior measures be adopted against them. (In this also no 
especial mention is made of the English.) 

“5, That if the murderer of the Chinese, Lin Weihee, be immediately delivered 
up, well and good ; but if net, all the foreigners shall be involved in the offence.” 

Of these events the British merchants, in their memorial to Lord 
Palmerston, dated at Hong Kong Bay, Sept. 7th, say :—“ After a re- 
sidence of three months in Macao, your memorialists have been com- 
pelled suddenly to abandon that settlement and seek refuge on board 
their ships, in consequence of menacing preparations of the Imperial 
Commissioner, and edicts ordering the departure of British subjects, 
on pain of severe punishment ; at the same time holding us responsi- 
ble with our lives for the surrender of an individual to suffer death, in 
satisfaction of the alleged murder of a native in an accidental affray 
with some British and American seamen a few weeks since, at the 
anchorage of Hong Kong. 

‘“ Her Majesty’s Superintendent has been unable, after a careful in- 
vestigation to the forms of British law, to fix such charge of murder 
on any British subject. 

“ Without any charge whatever against your memorialists, individu- 
ally or collectively, from the High Commissioner, in connexion with 
the ostensible cause of our actual expulsion from Macao, we were 
first deprived of our servants and supplies of food, and then compell- 
ed to abandon our dwellings, without previous preparation, and in the 
possession of means barely adequate for the removal of our books, 
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papers, and articles of immediate use and necessity, under circum- 
stances involving much cruel privation to families and invalids.” 

Elliott not deeming it safe to remain at Macao, embarked on the 21st 
with all the British residents on board of small vessels in convoy of 
one of her majesty’s ships, and proceeded to the bay of Hong Kong. 
Unable to procure a mitigation of the severe regulations of the Chinese, 
on the 11th of September, he declared, through Captain Smith of H. 
B. M.’s ship Volage, the port of Canton in a state of blockade. In 
the despatch to Lord Palmerston, dated September 25th, Elliott excuses 
this measure on the ground that the sudden disappearance of an English 
armed schooner had led him to believe that a number of Englishmen 
had fallen into the hands of the Chinese. Whatever might have been 
the immediate occasion of this extraordinary resort to blockade, it was 
withdrawn on the sixteenth, and at the urgentrequest of the British 
merchants, who had grown jealous of the Americans monopolizing the 
whole trade with Canton, negotiations were again opened with a hope 
that difficulties might be satisfactorily adjusted. The Chinese con- 
tinued to insist that the required bond should be agreed to, and the 
murderer of Lin Weihee be surrendered, with as much persistency as 
ever, up to the 20th of October, when Elliott succeeded in exacting 
an agreement which contained stipulations to the following effect : 

“Tthas been agreed between their excellencies the High Commmissioner and 
Governor on the one side, and the Chief Superintendent of the trade of British sub- 
jects on the other, that, under existing circumstances : 

“1. The British trade may be carried on outside the Bocca Tigris, without any 
necessity of signing the bond of consent to Chinese legislation, (to be handed to 
Chinese officers,) upon the condition that the ships be subjected to examination. 


**2. That the place of resort shall be the anchorage between Amughoy and 
Chumpee. 

“3. It is fully understood, that the vessels, while discharging their cargoes 
outside the Bogue, shall pay the measurement charge in the same manner as if 
they went up to Whampoa. The pilots’ charges shall also be paid as usual. The 
linguist shall be paid in like manner. 

“4, The vessels proceeding to Amughoy will transport their cargoes by means 
of chop boats, and will undergo search by the officers.” 


This agreement had scarcely been entered into, when an English 
vessel, the *‘ Thomas Coutts,” signed the bond against which Elliott had 
all along objected, entered the river, and sailed up as far as Whampoa, 
which is some distance within the Bocca Tigris. Of this incident 
Elliott, in the home despatch of November 5th, says, 


“ Since I closed my despatch of October 2st, a different and unhappy turn of 
affairs has been brought about, and I am grieved to report that this serious public 
mischief is attributable to the conduct of a British subject, Mr. Warner, master of 
the ship Thomas Coutts. Upon his arrival from Signapore, Mr. Warner did not 
repair te Hong Kong, but demanded his pilot permission, and proceeded to the 
Bocca Tigris, signed the required bond of consent to the new laws, involving the 
infliction of capital punishment by Chinese forms of trial; and the ship was imme- 
diately carried up to Whampoa. It is an aggravation of Mr. Warner's heavy 
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responsibility, that he was perfectly aware of the advanced state of my own nego- 
tiations with the Chinese Government, when he took this step.” 


A different interpretation was, however, put upon the affair by the 
Imperial Commissioner, who, supposing himself to have been deceived 
by the Superintendent, instantly broke off all further treaty, reiterated 
his demand for the slayer of Lin Weihee, insisted again upon the re- 
quired bond, and, in case of refusal, ordered them to depart within 
three days from the coast, on pain of provoking the most signal ven- 
geance of China. Captain Elliott repaired on board of the Volage, 
and directed all the British vessels to remove as soon as possible, to 
Chumpee Bay. Onthe morning of the 2d of November, the two ships 
of war, the Volage and Hyacinth, made anchor about one mile below 
Chumpee. A large number of Chinese war-junks and fire-ships had 
been collected previously at that station. After an interchange'of notes 
between the British Superintendent and the Chinese admiral, in relation 
to the adjustment of existing difficulties, without result, the Chinese fleet 
weighed anchor and drew near the English vessels. Captain Smith, 
of the Volage, despatched an order, requesting them to retire to their 
former position, which was the anchoring ground to the north of 
Shakock. The reply was that Captain Smith’s request would be ac- 
ceded to, as soon as the murderer of Lin Weihee should be given up to 
the punishment of Chinese laws. Assuring them that he had no know- 
ledge of the person whom they sought, Captain Smith made prepara- 
tions for forcing the squadron back to the place they had left. In 
the attempt to do this, both parties were brought into direct conflict, 
and an action ensued, which in one of the despatches of Elliott is 
thus portrayed : 

* At about noon, therefore, the signal was made to engage, and the ships, then 
lying hove-to on the extreme right of the Chinese force, bore away in a line ahead 
and close order, having the wind on the starboard beam. In this way, and under 
easy sail, they ran down the Chinese line, pouring in a destructive fire. The later- 
al direction of the wind enabled the ships to perform the same evolution from the 
Opposite extreme of the line, running up it again with their larboard broadsides 
bearing. The Chinese answered with their accustomed spirit, but the terrible ef- 
fect of our own fire wes soon manifest. One war-junk blew up at about pistol-shot 
distance from this ship, a shot probably having passed through the magazine ; three 
were sunk, and several others were obviously water-logged. It is an act of justice 
to a brave man to say, that the admiral’s conduct was worthy of his station. His 
junk was evidently better armed and manned than the other vessels ; and, after 
he had weighed, or, more probably, cut, or slipped, he bore up and engaged her 
Majesty’s ships in handsome style, manifesting a resolution of behavior honorably 
enhanced by the hopelessness of his efforts. In less than three quarters of an hour, 
however, he, and the remainder of the squadron, were retiring in great distress to 
their former anchorage ; and as it was not Capt. Smith’s disposition to ,Protract 
destructive hostilities, or, indeed, do more than repel onward movements, he offered 
no obstruction to their retreat ; but discontinued the fire, and made sail for Macao, 
with the purpose to cover the embarkation of such of her Majesty's subjects as 
might see fit to retire from that place, and also to provide for the safety of the 
merchant-ships.”’ 
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In this engagement one of the war-junks was blown up, five were 
sunk, and about five hundred, or as other accounts have it, nine 
hundred of the Chinese were killed. After the battle Elliott withdrew 
to Hong Kong, where he remained at the last advices, anxiously await- 
ing the action of the British government in the premises. A naval 
force has been ordered to go to his aid, and, so far as we see, the 
probability is that England and China will involve themselves in an 
expensive and bloody war. 

Thus far, we have given a narrative of this dispute as impartial as 
it could be made from the conflicting accounts of the English writers, 
and the official despatches of the British agents. Various minute 
incidents, calculated to exasperate the respective parties, such as 
conflicts and fist fights between the private subjects of the two nations, 
have been purposely omitted, because not materially connected with 
the merits of the controversy, and not entitled to the dignity of being 
considered the actions of responsible persons. Enough we think is 
presented to enable our readers to understand the causes of existing 
difficulties, and the actual position of the dispute. It will be seen 
that there have been high-handed and violent proceedings on both 
sides, justified perhaps in the case of the Chinese, by the fact that 
they were an offended nation, but in respect to the English, too atro- 
cious and insolent to admit of any palliation or excuse. Hostilities 
are to be deprecated with all the zeal that can be summoned to the 
cause of justice, peace, and humanity. What the power of England 
is, we know, and we know too, that in the Empire of China she will 
meet no puny or despicable foe. The habitual tone of contempt in- 
dulged in by many of the British orators and journalists is not well 
put on; nor does it become them to undervalue the energies of the 
oldest as well as the most populous and wealthiest nation of 
the world. A people that could have maintained their integrity so 
long unbroken must possess an internal strength which it would be 
unwise to trifle with, and dangerous to arouse. ‘There was force in 
the remarks of Sir James Graham, made during the debate on Chinese 
affairs in the House of Commons, when he described the Chinese 
Empire as one inhabited by three hundred and fifty millions of human 
beings—all directed by the will of one man—all speaking one lan- 
guage—all governed by one code of laws—all professing one religion— 
all actuated by the same feelings of national pride and prejudice 
They date their origin, not by centuries, but by tens of centuries, 
transmitted to them in regular succession, under a patriarchial govern- 
ment, without interruption; and boast of education, of printing, of 
civilization, of arts, and the conveniences and many of the luxuries of 
life as enjoyed by them when Europe was still sunk in barbarism, 
and when the light of knowledge was obscured in the western 
hemisphere. 

“ But,” he added, “ not only to their number—not only with regard 
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to that unity which is strength, but I call attention to their immense 
wealth. They possess an annual revenue of $50,000,000, regularly 
collected—they have no debt—they inhabit the largest and fairest 
portion of Asia, in nearly one-third of that which is in the tropical 
climate—-they cultivate a most fruitful soil, which is watered by 
the largest river, and intersected by a canal twelve hundred miles in 
length, which is one of the standing wonders of the world, and in 
every portion of this immense empire there is one uniformity of sys- 
tem—one jealous suspicion of strangers, even, both on the shores of 
the Yellow Sea, and all the confines of India, and the boundaries of 
Ava, 'Tebet, and Nepaul.” 


ON THE ELEVATION OF THE LABORING PORTION 
OF THE COMMUNITY.* 


[n a former number, about a year ago, in a notice of an admirable 
essay under the title of “ Self-Culture,” a brief tribute was offered in 
the pages of this work to the noble spirit of democratic philanthropy 
with which the writings of Dr. Channing have been of late years 
especially imbued—and to the value of the contributions which have 
proceeded from his great and good mind towards that holy cause of the 
developement of the Democratic Principle, in this country and to the 
ends of the earth, which we most devoutly believe to be identified 
with all the highest and best interests of Humanity. It isa duty that 
we owe to that cause, not to let pass the occasion of ‘the publication 
of the two Lectures referred to at the foot of this page, without a special 
commendation of them to our readers, with a view to the widest pos- 
sible diffusion of them throughout the classes of society to which they 
particularly address themselves ; at the same time that we both pro- 
mote that object, and add a portion of their own interest and value to 
our present Number, by the quotation of liberal extracts from them. 

The “ Elevation of the Laboring Portion of the Community”—this is 
indeed the great social problem which it is the end and aim of our whole 
Democratic Civilization to work out. In comparison with this every 
other question which the widest range and the loftiest flight of human 
inquiry can present—exclusive of those relating more directly to the 
soul’s own future immortal destinies—sinks into an insignificance that 
seems utterly unworthy of engaging the attention of a thinking man. A 
fearful and a sorrowful thing is it to contemplate the actual condition 
of that great mass of society indicated by the expression, its “ laboring 


* Lectures on the Elevation of the Laboring Portion of the Community. By 
William E. Channing. Boston: Published by William D. Ticknor, 1840. 
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portion,” as it exists even in the most favored country—especially when 
we regard it in contrast with that ideal of which we have both the 
conception and the dim prophetic hope within our minds. Is not every 
single unit of that wretched and degraded mass—wretched from un- 
ceasing toil and care for the mere sustenance of animal existence, and 
degraded by the necessary consequent ignorance, and want of spiritual 
developement—a man, bringing with him from the generous hand of 
creative nature, each in his degree, all the elements and germs of 
those glorious capabilities of greatness and goodness whieh, under 
more fortunate circumstances, we have so often seen, im single in- 
siances, to raise men to a rank of moral elevation only a little lower 
than angels? And if all may not attain the highest degrees of excel- 
lence, is it not at least very certain that a wiser culture, and a better 
combination of those social influences which surround men as with 
an atmospheric pressure, could readily, within a brief number of gene- 
rations, elevate the whole mass to a point of amelioration of their moral 
as well as physical condition, from which they are now seemingly at 
a hopeless distance ? 

The most bigoted asserter of the radical and pervading depravity of 
human nature will admit that every man possesses some original seeds 
of good at least within him. ‘The admission is contained in the propo- 
sition that all are capable by their own effort in self-improvement, aided 
by the higher influence by which such effort will always be seconded, 
of working out their own future Eternal Salvation. And in all the 
hideous amount of wickedness and wretchedness by which the atmos- 
phere we breathe is polluted and darkened, when has ever been seen 
such an instance of total, unredeemed depravity, that we are not ready 
to say that that man, steeped as he may have become in every imagi- 
nable foulness of crime, might not have been made—by the presence 
of happier influences presiding over the developement and formation 
of his character, guiding him from his cradle upwards into the plea- 
sant paths of goodness, and training him to a right use of that fearful, 
while divine, faculty and responsibility, the freedom of the human 
will—a valuable and honorable member of society? Who, then, will 
deny the possibility at least of the object which philanthropic demo- 
cracy proposes to itself, of a vast improvement and elevation of the 
condition of the mass of mankind, in spite of all the wretched ex- 
perience of past thousands of years, if only the means can be de- 
vised of giving increased efficiency to all the good influences now in 
action in the institutions of society, and of extirpating, to the greatest 
extent practicable, all those unfavorable influences of external cir- 
cumstances to which nine-tenths of the physical and moral degrada- 
tion which now afflicts society appears directly traceable? And, if 
possible, how glorious the object—how worthy of the most zealous 
devotion of the loftiest powers of the human intellect! This is the 
point of view in which the science of Politics acquires its dignity 
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and its interest—a dignity and interest intcomparably beyond the 
claims of any other subject of inquiry or action. It is because we 
believe the Democratic Principle capable of eventually working out 
the nearest possible approach to that ideal model of human society 
in which there shall be the maximum amount of good and happiness 
and the minimum amount of evil and misery, that we are devoted to 
the object of cultivating the developement of that Principle, and of 
combating all the malign influences which we see unceasingly at work 
among the institutions of society to impede and to pervert it. And much 
as there is with which we have little sympathy, both in the political mo- 
rals, and in the practice, of both the great parties which now convulse the 
country in their struggle for the ascendency, it is because we know the 
Democratic Party to have at least the best title on the whole to the name 
to which their opponents have recently attempted to advance a claim—to 
be the party of the democratic movement—and to be at the present pe- 
riod actually pursuing a line of practical policy which we regard as a 
step of inappreciable importance in the progress of that movement— 
that it, its leading men, and its leading measures, command our ear- 
nest and anxious support. 

But to return to the Lectures themselves which have suggested the 
above remarks, of which we desire not so much to present a criticism 
or analysis, as a few extracts, in which we only regret that our limits 
will not permit us to indulge more freely. ‘They were prepared, as 
we are told in the preface, “ for two meetings of Mechanics, one of 
them consisting of Apprentices, the other of adults ;” and they are 
published at the request of “the Mechanics Apprentices’ Library 
Association ”—an excellent institution in the city of Boston, of which 
the character and objects are sufficiently indicated in its name. The 
following introductory remarks touch upon that great and sublime 
truth, of the new era which itis the mission of Democracy to establish 
in the world of which we have spoken above : 

“Tt is with no common pleasure, that I take part in the present course of Lectures. 
Such a course is a sign of the times, and very interesting to all who are interested 
in the progress of their fellow-creatures. We hear much of the improvements of 
our age. ‘The wonders achieved by machinery are the common talk of every circle ; 
but I confess, that, to me, this gathering of mechanics’ apprentices, whose chief 
bond of union is a library, and who come together weekly to refresh and improve 
themselves by the best instruction which the state of society places within their 
reach, is more encouraging than all the miracles of the machinist. In this meeting 
I see, what I desire most to see, that the mass of the people are beginning to com- 
prehend themselves and their true happiness, that they are catching glimpses of the 
great work and vocation of human beings, and are rising to their true place in the 
social state. The present meeting indicates a far more radical, more important 
change in the world, than the steam-engine, or the navigation of the Atlantic in a 
fortnight. That members of the laboring class, at the close of a day’s work, should 
assemble in such a hall as this, to hear lectures on science, history, ethics, and the 
most stirring topics of the day, from men whose education is thought to fit them 
for the highest offices, is a proof of a social revolution to which no bounds can be 
set, and from which too much cannot be hoped. I see in it a repeal of the sentence 
of degradation passed by ages on the mass of mankind. [| see in it the dawn of a 
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new era, in which it will be understood, that the first object of society is to give in- 
citements and means of progress to all its members. I see in it the sign of the 
approaching triumph of men’s spiritual over their outward and material interests. 
In the hunger and thirst for knowledge and for refined pleasures, which this course 
of lectures indicates in those who labor, I see that the spirit of man is not always 
to be weighed down by toils for animal life and by the appetite for animal indulgen- 
cies. Ido attach great importance to this meeting, not for its own sake or its 
immediate benefits, but as a token and pledge of a new impulse given to society 
through all its conditions. On this account I take more pleasure in speaking here, 
than I should feel in being summoned to pronounce a show-oration before all the 
kings and nobles on earth. In truth, it is time to have done with shows. The age 
is too stirring—we are pressed on by too solemn interests, to be justified in making 
speeches for self-display or mere amusement. He who cannot say something in 
sympathy with, or in aid of, the great movements of humanity, might as well hold 
his peace.” 


Passing, then, to his subject of the elevation of the laboring portion 
of society, Dr. Channing devotes the first Lecture to the consideration 
of the question, in what this elevation consists. ‘The second answers 
objections to its practicableness, and speaks of some of the circum- 
stances which now favor it, and give us hope that it will be more and 
more accomplished. Beginning with stating in what it does not con- 
sist, he thus places in a strong light the dignity and value of labor : 


‘‘ By the elevation of the laborer, I do not understand that he is to be raised above 
the need of labor. I do not expect a series of improvements by which he is to be 
released from his daily work. Still more, I have no desire to dismiss him from his 
workshop and farm, to take the spade and axe from his hand, and to make his life a 
long holyday. I have faith in labor, and I see the goodness of God in placing us in 
a world where Jabor alone can keep us alive. I would not change, if I could, our 
subjection to physical laws, our exposure to hunger and cold, and the necessity of 
constant conflicts with the material world. I would not, if I could, so temper the 
elements, that they should infuse into us only grateful sensations, that they should 
make vegetation so exuberant as to anticipate every want, and the minerals so duc- 
tile as to offer no resistance to our strength or skill. Such a world would make a 
contemptible race. Man owes his growth, his energy, chiefly to that striving of the 
will, that conflict with difficulty, which we call Effort. Easy, pleasant work does 
not make robust minds, does not give men a consciousness of their powers, does 
not train them to endurance, to perseverance, to steady force of will, that force with- 
out which all other acquisitions avail nothing. Manual labor is a school, in which 
men are placed to get energy of purpose and character, a vastly more important en- 
dowment than ail the learning of all other schools. They are placed, indeed, under 
hard masters, physical sufferings and wants, the power of fearful elements, and the 
vicissitudes of all human things; but these stern teachers do a work which no com- 
passionate, indulgent friend could do for us; and true wisdom will bless Providence 
for their sharp ministry. I have great faith in hard work. The material world 
does much for the mind by its beauty and order ; but it does more for our minds by 
the pains it inflicts, by its obstinate resistance which nothing but patient toil can 
overcome, by its vast forces which nothing but unremitting skill and effort can turn 
to our use, by its perils which demand continual vigilance, and by its tendencies to 
decay. I believe that difficulties are more important to the human mind than what 
we call assistances. Work we all must, if we mean to bring out and perfect our 
nature. Even if we do not work with the hands, we must undergo equivalent toil 
in some other direction. No business or study which does not present obstacles, 
tasking to the full the intellect and the will, is worthy of a man. In science, he 
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who does not grapple with hard questions, who does not concentrate his whole in- 
tellect in vigorous attention, who does not aim to penetrate what at first repels him, 
will never attain to mental force. The uses of toil reach beyond the present world. 
The capacity of steady, earnest labor is, I apprehend, one of our great preparations 
for another state of being. When I see the vast amount of toil required of men, I 
feel, that it must have important connexions with their future existence ; and that 
he, who has met this discipline manfully, has laid one essential foundation of im- 
provement, exertion, and happiness in the world tecome. You will here see 
that to me labor has great dignity. It is not merely the grand instrument 
by which the earth is overspread with fruitfulness and beauty, and the ocean 
subdued, and matter wrought into innumerable forms for comfort and ornament, 
It has a far higher function, which is to give force to the will, efficiency, 
courage, the capacity of endurance and of persevering devotion to far-reaching 
plans. Alas, for the man who has not learned to work! He is a poor creature. 
He does not know himself. He depends on others, with no capacity of making 
returns for the support they give ; and let him not fancy that he has a monopoly of 
enjoyment. Ease, rest, owes its deliciousness to toil; and no toil is so burden- 
some as the rest of him who has nothing to task and quicken his powers.” 


Still less does it consist in a participation in the luxurious habits and 
conventional manners of those circles of society which are sent to 
claim the peculiar designation of its “ upper classes : 


“T add, in the next place, that this elevation is not to be gained by efforts to force 
themselves into what are called the upper ranks of society. I wish them to rise, 
but [ have no desire to transform them into gentlemen or ladies, according to the 
common acceptation of these terms. I desire for them not an outward and showy, 
but an inward and real change; not to give them new titles and an artificial rank, 
but substantial improvements and real claims to respect. I have no wish to dress 
them from a Parisian tailor’s shop, or to teach them manners from a dancing school. 
I have no desire to see them, at the end of the day, doff their working dress, that 
they may play a part in richly attired circles. ! have no desire, that they should 
be admitted to luxurious feasts, or should get a taste for gorgeous upholstery. 
There is nothing cruel in the nece$sity, which sentences the multitude of men to 
eat, dress, and lodge plainly and simply, especially where the sentence is executed 
so mildly as in this country. In this country, where the demand for labor is seldom 
interrupted, and the openings for enterprise are numerous beyond precedent, the 
laboring class, with few exceptions, may well be satisfied with their accomodations. 
Very many of them need nothing but a higher taste for beauty, order, and neatness, 
to give an air of refinement and grace as well as comfort to their establishments. In 
this country the mass of laborers have their share of outward good. Their food, 
abundant and healthful, seasoned with the appetite which labor gives, is, on the 
whole, sweeter as well as healthier than the elaborate luxuries of the prosperous ; 
and their sleep is sounder and more refreshing than falls to the lot of the less em- 
ployed. Were it a possible thing, I should be sorry to see them turned into men 
and women of fashion. Fashion is a poor vocation. Its creed, that idleness is a 
privilege, and work a disgrace, is among the deadliest errors. Without depth of 
thought, or earnestness of feeling, or strength of purpose, living an unreal life, sacri- 
ficing substance to show, substituting the factitious for the natural, mistaking a 
crowd for society, finding its chief pleasure in ridicule, and exhausting its ingenuity 
in expedients for killing time, fashion is ameng the last influences under which a 
human being, who respects himself or who comprehends the great end of life, would 
desire to be placed. I use strong language, because I would combat the disposi- 
tion, too common in the laboring mass, to regard what is called the upper class 
with envy or admiration. This disposition manifests itself among them in various 
forms. Thus, when one of their number prospers, he is apt to forget his old ac- 
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quaintance, and to work his way, if possible, into a more fashionable caste. As far, 
indeed, as he extends his acquaintance among the intelligent, refined, generous and 
truly honorable, he makes a substantial improvement of his condition; but if, as is 
too often the case, he is admitted by way of favor into a circle, which has few claims, 
beyond those of greater luxury and show, and which bestows on him a patronizing, 
condescending notice, in exchange for his old, honorable influence among his original 
associates, he does anything but rise. Such is not the elevation I desire for the 
laborer. I do not desire him to struggle into another rank. Let him not be a ser- 
vile copyist of other classes, but aim at something higher than has yet been real- 
ized in any body of men. Let him not associate the idea of dignity or honor with 
certain modes of living, or certain outward connexions. I would have every man 
stand on his own ground, and take his place among men according to personal en- 
dowments and worth, and not according to outward appendages ; and I would have 
every member of the community furnished with such means of improvement, that, if 
faithful to himself, he may need no outward appendage to attract the respect of all 
around him.” 

Neither is it in an over-estimation of the importance and value of 
political action, with an attempt to monopolize, as a distinct class, the 
control of the powers of government; and on this point Dr. Channing 
makes the following remarks, of which we regret to have to acknow- 
ledge the general truth—though we doubt not that the number of those 
among us, who do at the present period cultivate the science of politics 
in the lofty spirit, and with the noble aim, alluded to by him, is much 
larger than he probably supposes. We can only speak, of our own 
knowledge and observation, of the one side of the political contest now 
raging throughout the country, and can conscientiously declare that the 
animating spirit which now constitutes the health and strength of the 
Democratic party in the great movement of reform in which it is en- 
gaged—(of the “ politicians by profession” on either side we say 
nothing)—is one of the purest philanthropy, enlightened by the clearest 
convictions of reason. Nor do we doubt that many of our opponents 
can with equal sincerity, with reference to the opposite point of view 
from which they look upon the same questions, make the same de- 
claration, though we think the general character of their present party 
movement and cause as sordid in its motive, and as unprincipled and 
factious in its ends, as we are firmly assured that its success would 
prove it pernicious in its tendency to the best interests of the country, 
and of the universal cause of democracy : 

“Tam sorry to say it, but the truth should be spoken, that, at the present moment, 
political action in this country does little to lift up any who are concerned init. It 
stands in opposition to a high morality. Politics, indeed, regarded as the study and 
pursuit of the true, enduring good of a community, as the application of great un- 
changeable principles to public affairs, is a noble sphere of thought and action ; but 
politics, in its common sense, or considered as the invention of temporary shifts, as 
the playing of a subtle game, as the tactics of party for gaining power and the spoils 
of office, and for elevating one set of men above another, is a paltry and debasing 
concern. The laboring class are sometimes stimulated to seek power as a class, 
and this it is thought will raise them. But no class as such should bear rule among 
us. All conditions of society should be represented in the government, and alike 
protected by it ; nor can anything be expected but disgrace to the individual and the 
country, from the success of any class in grasping at a monopoly of political power 
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I would by no means discourage the attention of the people to politics. They ought 
to study in earnest the interests of the country, the principles of our institutions, 
the tendencies of public measutes. But the unhappiness is, they do not study ; and, 
until they do, they cannot rise by political action. A great amount of time, which, 
if well used, would form an enlightened population, is now wasted ‘on newspapers 
and conversations which inflame the passions, which unscrupulously distort the 
truth, which denounce moral independence as treachery to one’s party, which agitate 
the country for no higher end than a triumph over opponents ; and thus multitudes 
are degraded into men-worshippers or men-haters, into the dupes of the ambitious, 
or the slaves of a faction. ‘To rise, the people must substitute reflection for passion. 
There is no other way. By these remarks, I do not mean to charge on the labor- 
ing class all the passionateness of the country. All classes partake of the madness, 
and all are debased by it. The fiery spirits are not confined to one portion of the 
community. The men whose ravings resound through the hall of Congress, and 
are then circulated through the country as eloquence, are not taken from among 
those who toil. Party prejudices break out as fiercely on the exchange, and even 
in the saloon, as in the workshop.. The disease has spread everywhere. Yet it 
does not dishearten me, for I see that it admits of mitigation, if not of cure. I trust, 
that these lectures and other sources of intellectual enjoyment, now opening to the 
public, will abate the fever of political excitement, by givig better occupation to the 
mind. Much, too, may be hoped from the growing self-respect of the people, which 
will make them shrink indignantly from the disgrace of being used as blinded parti- 
sans and unreflecting tools. Much also is to be hoped from the discovery, which 
must sooner or later be made, that the importance of government is enormously 
overrated, that it does not deserve all this stir, that there are vastly more effectual 
means of human happiness. Political institutions are to be less and less deified, and 
to shrink into a narrower space; and just in proportion as a wiser estimate of 
government prevails, the present phrenzy of political excitement will be discovered 
and put to shame.” 

Having thus stated in what the contemplated elevation of the Jabor- 
ing mass does not consist—neither in exemption from manual toil, 
nor in the luxuries of fashionable rank, nor in mere political power, 
as a distinctive class—Dr. Channing then proceeds to explain the 
Elevation of Soul to which he wishes them to rise, as consisting 
“ first in Force of Thought exerted for the acquisition of Truth, se- 
condly, in Force of Pure and Generous Feeling, thirdly, in Force of 
Moral Purpose.” 

‘“*T say, every man is to bea student, a thinker. ‘This does not mean, that he is 
to shut himself within four walls and bend body and mind over books. Men thought 
before books were written, and some of the greatest thinkers never entered what 
we call a study. Nature, Scripture, society, and life, present perpetual subjects for 
thought ; and the man who collects, concentrates, employs his faculties on any of 
these subjects far the purpose of getting the truth, is so far a student, a thinker, a 
philosopher, and is rising to the dignity of a man. It is time that we should cease 
to limit to professed scholars the titles of thinkers, philosophers. Whoever seeks 
truth with an earnest mind, no matter when or how, belongs to the school of intel- 
lectual men. 

In a loose sense of the word, all men may be said to think; that is, a succession 
of ideas, notions, passes through their minds from morning to night; but in as far 
as this discussion is passive, undirected, or governed only by accident and outward 
impulse, it has little more claim to dignity than the experience of the brute, who 
receives, with like passiveness, sensations from abroad through his working hours. 
Such thought, if thought it may be called, having no aim, is as useless, as the visiom 
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of an eye, which rests on nothing, which flies without pause over earth and sky, 
and of consequence receives no distinct image. Thought, in its true sense, is an 
energy of intellect. In thought, the mind not only receives impressions or sugges- 
tions from without or within, but re-acts upon them, collects its attention, concen- 
trates its forces upon them, breaks them up and analyzes them like a living” Ja- 
boratory, and then combines them anew, traces their connexions, and thus impresses 
itself on all the objects which engage it. 

“ The universe in which we live was plainly meant by God to stir up such thoughts 
as has now been described. It is full of difficulty and mystery, and can only be 
penetrated and unravelled by the concentration of the intellect. Every object, even 
the simplest in nature and society, every event of life, is made up of various ele- 
ments subtly bound together; so that to understand anything, we must reduce it 
from its complexity to its parts and principles, and examine their relations to one 
another. Nor is this all. Everything, which enters the mind, not only contains a 
depth of mystery in itself, but is connected by a thousand ties with all other things. 
The universe is not a disorderly, disconnected heap, but a beautiful whole, stamped 
with unity, so as to be an image of the One Infinite Spirit. Nothing stands alone 
All things are knit together, each existing for all and all for each. The humblest 
object has infinite connexions. The vegetable, which you saw on your table to day, 
came to you from the first plant which God made to grow on the earth, and was 
the product of the rains and sunshine of six thousand years. Such a universe de- 
mands thought to be understood ; and we are placed in it to think, to put forth the 
power within, to look beneath the surface of things, to look beyond particular facts 
and events to their causes and effects, to their reasons and ends, their mutual in- 
fluences, their diversities ahd resemblances, their proportions and harmonies, and 
the general laws which bind them together. This is what I mean by thinking ; 
and by such thought the mind rises to a dignity, which humbly represents the great- 
ness of the Divine intellect ; that is, it rises more and more to consistency of views, 
to broad general principles, to universal truths, to glimpses of the order and harmo- 
ny and infinity of the Divine system, and thus to a deep, enlightened veneration of 
the Infinite Father. Do not be startled, as if I were holding out an elevation of 
mind utterly to be despaired of ; for all thinking, which aims honestly and earnestly 
to see things as they are, to see them in their connexions, and to bring the loose, 
conflicting ideas of the mind into consistency and harmony, all such thinking, no 
matter in what sphere, is an approach to the dignity of which I speak. You are all 
capable of the thinking which I recommend. You have all practised it in a degree. 
The child, who casts an inquiring eye on a new toy, and breaks it to pieces that he 
may discover the mysterious cause of its movements, has begun the work of which 
I speak, has begun to be a philosopher, has begun to penetrate the unknown, to 
seek consistency and harmony of thought ; and let him go on as he has begun, and 
make it one great business of life to inquire into the elements, connexions, and rea- 
sons of whatever he witnesses in his own breast, or in society, or in outward nature, 
and, be his condition what it may, he will rise by degrees to a freedom and force 
of thought, to a breadth and unity of views, which will be to him an inward reve- 
lation and promise of the intellectual greatness for which he was created.” 


But it is only in the spirit of the Love of Truth that force of thought 
should be exerted, or can be cultivated to any valuable end. It may 
be prostituted to mean and selfish motives, and in the cause of False- 
hood and Wrong. 

“ But energy of thought, so employed, is suicidal. The intellect, in becoming a 
pander to vice, a tool of the passions, an advocate of lies, becomes not only degraded, 
but diseased. It loses the capacity of distinguishing truth from falsehood, good 
from evil, right from wrong ; it becomes as worthless as an eye which cannot dis- 
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tinguish between colors or forms. Wo to that mind which wants the love of truth ! 
For want of this, genius has become a scourge to the world, its breath a poisonous 
exhalation, its brightness a seducer into paths of pestilence and death. Truth is the 
light of the Infinite Mind, and the image of God in his creatures. Nothing endures 
but truth. The dreams, fictions, theories which men would substitute for it, soon 
die. Without its guidance effort is vain, and hope baseless. Accordingly, the love 
of truth, a deep thirst for it, a deliberate purpose to seek it and hold it fast, may be 
considered as the very foundation of human culture and dignity. Precious as 
thought is, the love of truth is still more precious ; for without it, thought wanders 
and wastes itself, and precipitates men into guilt and misery. There is no greater 
defect in education and the pulpit, than that they inculcate so little an impartial, 
earnest, reverential love of truth, a readiness to toil, to live and die forit. Let the 
laboring man be imbued in a measure with this spirit ; let him learn tc regard him- 
self as endowed with the power of thought, for the very end of acquiring truth ; let 
him learn to regard truth as more precious than his daily bread; and the spring of 
true and perpetual elevation is touched within him. He has begun to be aman; he 
becomes one of the elect of his race. Nor do I despair of this elevation of the 
laborer. Unhappily little, almost nothing has been done as yet, to inspire either rich 
or poor with the love of truth for its own sake, or for the life, and inspiration, and 
dignity it gives tothe soul. The prosperous have as little of it as the laboring mass. 
I think, indeed, that the spirit of luxurious, fashionable life is more hostile to it than 
the hardships of the poor. Under a wise culture this spirit may be awakened in all 
classes, and wherever awakened, it will form philosophers, successful and noble 
thinkers. These remarks seem to me particularly important, as showing how inti- 
mate a union subsists between the moral and intellectual nature, and how both must 
work together from the beginning. All human culture rests on a moral foundation, 
on an impartial, disinterested spirit, on a willingness to make sacrifices to the 
truth. Without this moral power, mere force of thought avails nothing towards our 
elevation.” 


After a brief but comprehensive allusion to the vast range of objects 
of thought presented to the mind of the humble son of toil in that phy- 
sical world which is the sphere of his daily labor, he next speaks of 
the spiritual world of which the former is but the shadow, though every 
human being possesses in his own nature the key to all the various 
sciences into which we are wont to classify it, formidable as seems 
the list which embraces theology, metaphysics, moral philosophy, 
political science, history, literature. Without a specific knowledge of 
what has been thought and written in regard to the spiritual nature— 
without becoming an Encyclopedia—all men are capable of compre- 
hending and feeling the Great Ideas in which all discoveries terminate, 
which sum up all sciences, and which the philosopher extracts from 
infinite details. For example, says the author : 

“IT do not expect the laborer to study theology in the ancient languages, in the 
writings of the Fathers, in the history of sects, &c., &c. ; nor is this needful. All 
theology, scattered as it is through countless volumes, is summed up in the idea of 
God ; and let this idea shine bright and clear in the laborer’s soul, and he has the 
essence of theological libraries, and a far higher light than has visited thousands of 
renowned divines. A great mind is formed by a few great ideas, not by an infinity 
of loose details. I have known very learned men, who seemed to me very poor in 


intellect, because they had no grand thoughts. What avails it, that a man has 
studied never so minutely the histories of Greece and Rome, if the Great Ideas of 
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Freedom, and Beauty, and Valor, and Spiritual Energy have not been kindled by 
these records into living fires in his soul. The illumination ef an age does not con- 
sist in the amount of its knowledge, bu: in the broad and noble principles, of which 
that knowledge is the foundation and inspirer. The truth is, that the most laborious 
and successful student is confined in his researches to a very few of God’s works ; 
but this limited knowledge of things may sti!] suggest universal laws, broad prinei- 
ples, grand ideas, and thése elevate the.. d. There are certain thoughts, princi- 
ples, ideas, which, by their nature, rule over all knowledge, which are intrinsically 
glorious, quickening, all-comprehending, eternal, and with these I desire to enrich 
the mind of the laborer and of every human being.” 


After assigning the first place to the great idea of God, the Parent 
Mind, the Primitive and Infinite Intelligence—of which he truly says 
that, “ this one idea, expanded in the breast of the laborer, is a germ 
of elevation, more fruitful than all science, no matter how extensive or 
profound, which treats only of outward finite things”—he continues in 
the following grand strain of lofty thought and noble expression : 


‘“‘From the idea of God, I proceed to another grand one, that of Man, of human 
natyre ; and this should be the object of serious, intense thought. Few men know 
as yet what a man is. They know his clothes, his complexion, his property, his 
rank, his follies and his outward life. But the thought of his inward being, his 
proper humanity, has hardly dawned on multitudes ; and yet who can live a man’s 
life, that does not know what is the distinctive worth of a human being! It is in- 
teresting to observe, how faithful men generally are to their idea of a man; how 
they act up to it. Spread the notion, that courage is trae manhood, and how many 
will die rather than fall short of that standard ; and hence, the true idea of a man, 
brought out in the laborer’s mind, elevates him above every other class who may 
want it. Am I asked for my conception of the dignity of a human being? | 
should say, that it consists, first, in that spiritual principle, called sometimes the 
Reason, sometimes the Conscience, which rising above what is local and temporary, 
discerns immutable truth, and everlasting right ; which, in the midst of imperfect 
things, conceives of Perfection; which is universal and impartial, standing in direct 
opposition to the partial, selfish principles of haman nature ; which says to me with 
authority, that my neighbor is as precious as myself, and his rights as sacred as my 
own ; which commands me to receive all truth, however it may war with my pride, 
and to do all justice, however it may conflict with my interest ; and which calls me 
to rejoice with love in all that is beautiful, good, holy, happy in whatever being these 
attributes may be found. This principle is a ray of Divinity in man. We do not 
know what man is, till something of the celestial grandeur of this principle in the 
soul be discerned. ‘There is another grand view of man, included, indeed, in the 
former, yet deserving distinct notice. He is a Free being ; created to act from a 
spring in his own breast, to form himself and to decide his own destiny ; connect- 
ed intimately with nature, Lut not enslaved to it; connected still more strongly 
with God, yet not enslaved even to the Divinity, but having power to render or 
withhold the service due to his Creator; encompassed by a thousand warring 
forces, by physical elements which inflict pleasure and pain, by dangers seen and 
unseen, by the influences of a tempting, sinful world, yet endued by God with power 
to contend with all, to perfect himself by conflict with the very forces which threat- 
en to overwhelm him. Such is the idea of aman. Happy he in whom it is un- 
folded by earnest thought. 

“Had I time I should be glad to speak of other great ideas belonging to the 
science of mind, and which sum up and give us, in one bright expression, the specu- 
lations of ages. The idea of Human Life, of its true end and greatness ; the idea 
of Virtue, as the absolute and ultimate good; the idea of Liberty, which is the 
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highest thought of political science, and which, by its intimate presence to the 
minds of the people, is the chief spring of our country’s life and greatness—all 
these might be enlarged on; and I might show how these may be awakened in the 
laborer, and may give him an elevation which many who are above labor want. 
But, leaving all these, I will only refer to another, one of the most important re- 
sults of the science of mind, and which the laborer, in common with every man, 
may and should receive, and should strengthen by patient thought. It is the Idea 
of his importance as an Individual. He is to understand that he has a value, not 
as belonging to a community, and contributing to a general good which is distinct 
from himself, but on his own account. He is not a mere part of a machine. In a 
machine the parts are useless, but as conducing to the end of the whole, for which 
alone they subsist. Notsoaman. He is not simply a means, but an end, and ex- 
ists for his own sake, for the unfolding of his nature, for his own virtue and happi- 
ness. True, he is to work for others, but not servilely, not with a broken spirit, 
not so as to degrade himself; he 1s to work for others from a wise self-regard, from 
principles of justice and benevolence, and in the exercise of a free will and intelli- 
gence, by which his own character is perfected. His individual dignity, not de- 
rived from birth, from success, from wealth, from outward show, but consisting in 
the indestructible principles of his soul, this ought to enter into his habitual con- 
sciousness. I do not speak rhetorically or use the cant of rhapsodists, but I utter 
my calm, deliberate conviction, when I say, that the laborer ought to regard him- 
self with a self-respect unknown to the proudest monarch who rests on outward 
rank, 

_ “T have now illustrated what I mean by the Great Ideas which exalt the mind. 
Their worth and power cannot be exaggerated. They are the mightiest influences 
on earth. One great thought breathed into a man may regenerate him. The idea 
of Freedom in ancient and modern republics, the idea of Inspiration in various reli- 
gious sects, the idea of Immortality, how have these triumphed over worldly interests ! 
How many heroes and martyrs have they formed! Great ideas are mightier than 
the passions. To awaken them is the highest office of education. As yet it has 
been little thought of. The education of the mass of the people has consisted in 
giving them mechanical habits, in breaking them to current usages and modes of 
thinking, in teaching religion and morality as traditions. It is time that a rational 
culture should take place of the mechanical; that men should learn to act more 
from ideas and principles, and less from blind impulse and undiscerning imitation.” 


The preceding quotations are from the first of the two Lectures 
we have referred to; the length to which we have found ourselves 
tempted to indulge in them renders it necessary to leave for a second 
notice, in our next Number, the other Lecture, in which Dr. Channing 
considers several of the objections commonly advanced against the 
practicableness of the general elevation spoken of for the laboring mass 
of society, and of some of the circumstances that now tend to favor it. 
As they are the last, so do we consider these discourses as the best, of 
the writings of their illustrious author; and replete as they are with 
pregnant democratic truth, and animated with the purest and wisest 
philanthropy, we regard them as far better entitled than the stateliest 
quarto that the press could produce on any other subject, to fill a large 
portion of the pages of this work—to which we only regret the im- 
possibility of transferring them in their entire length and complete- 
ness. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS, WITH PEN AND PENCIL 
NO. XIX. 
BENJAMIN TAPPAN, SENATOR FROM OHIO. 


On the opposite page is a faithful representation of the strongly 
marked and intellectual countenance of one who has been styled by a 
contemporary “ the venerable patriarch of the Ohio democracy.” 

It presents him to the eye as he now daily appears amid the exci- 
ting scenes of the American Senate—calm, collected, and attentive, 
with the apparent self-possession of one not unconscious of superior 
strength. 

In briefly sketching the incidents of Judge Tappan’s life, we may 
dwell with more -particularity upon those of his boyhood, than may 
be interesting to persons of mature years, but our apology must be 
found in the desire to furnish something that may be interesting, and 
perhaps useful, to the young ; and to stimulate them by a fine example 
to form in early life correct habits of industry and sobriety—to esta- 
blish for their own guidance just principles of thought and action. 

In this republic man is born free—and no one has a right to con- 
sider the advantages of another superior to his own. Here every 
trade, occupation, or profession, is alike open to all, and it is the pri- 
vilege of each to seek that for which nature has designed him, or to 
which fortune or fancy directs his attention. Whatever pursuit he 
may choose to prosecute, the young American knows at the outset that 
it is eminently his prerogative to seek the qualifications necessary to 
success—to enable him to think and act independently—either in the 
acquisition of wealth and honors, science or fame. No other country 
offers equal encouragement to individual effort None can show an 
equal proportion of her sons who have attained eminence by dint of 
their own unaided exertions. No prouder proof of the virtue and 
value of our republican government can be furnished than this fact. 
Youth, therefore, is the important time to select the true path to great- 
ness and honor. If then adopted, and pursued with perseverance and 
industry, without departures from private and political integrity of 
character, ultimate triumph never fails to crown the efforts of the 
young aspirant. 

Benjamin Tappan was born of reputable parents, on the 25th day 
of May, 1773, at Northampton, Massachusetts. He was the eldest 
son of a numerous family, and gave early evidence of superior capa- 
city. Having received the usual advantages of the school education 
common to his native State, he was at the age of ten years, with a 
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view to preparation for entering Harvard College, placed in an aca- 
demical institution, where he remained four years, profiting industri- 
ously by such opportunities as were afforded by it. But one evening 
overhearing a conversation between his parents, in which his father 
expressed doubts whether he should be able to give him a collegiate 
education without doing injustice to his other children, and an unwil- 
lingness to disappoint him in a matter about which he appeared so 
anxious, he resolved to relieve his parent from an expense which he 
knew would be burthensome, and the next morning informed him, 
that he had been reflecting upon the propriety of his entering college, 
and had come to the conclusion that it would be better for him to learn 
atrade. Atthis his father remonstrated, but not knowirz the cause of 
the sudden change of his determination, and beiny unable to persuade 
him to pursue his studies, he set him at work the next day in his own 
shop, where for many years he had carried on the trade of a gold- 
smith. The strong repugnance exhibited by this instance to be bur- 
thensome to his friends, or to receive preferment at the expense of 
injustice to others, and the decision and firmness of character ade- 
quate to making so great a personal sacrifice, rather than deviate from 
what in his reflecting moments he considered just, have marked his 
conduct through life. A singular coincidence also renders it remark- 
able. His father was one of the twelve children of the Rev. Benja- 
min Tappan of Manchester, Mass. At the age of fourteen, for a simi- 
lar cause, he left his studies and learned the trade of a goldsmith, not, 
it is true, in his father’s shop, but with Mr. Wm. Holmes of Boston, a 
nephew of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and whose daughter subsequently 
became his wife, and the mother of the subject of this article. 

Although determined from this time to seek other means of liveli- 
hood, he worked faithfully with his father, and at different mechanic 
trades, until he reached the age of twenty-one, neglecting no means of 
acquiring as much skill as could well be attained in so shoft a period 
by one having a natural taste for such pursuits. In addition to the 
business carried on in his father’s shop, at which he became one of 
his best workmen, he learned copper-plate engraving and printing, 
and without the aid of an instructor polished his own plates, printed 
from his own engravings, and often engraved from his own drawings 
—an art in which previous to his leaving school he had received so 
much instruction and encouragement, as to have made himself a very 
exact copyist. He also worked some time in manufacturing military 
arms, and musical instruments, and at clock and watch-making. For 
instruction in the last he paid, in addition to his labor, one hundred dol- 
lars. If he could not properly be termed at twenty-one a finished 
workman in any of these trades, he was yet able to earn his liveli- 
hood at either of them, and in some of them exhibited far more than 
ordinary skill. 

Notwithstanding his apparent devotion to the mechanic trades, 
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literature and science were not forgotten. Every interval between 
the hours of labor and rest was husbanded with care, and improved in 
strengthening and storing a memory naturally retentive. Every book, 
pamphlet, and newspaper, which he could procure, was read and its 
contents, when thought worthy, carefully treasured up. 

The struggle for American Independence, then recent, had already 
attracted the attention of our brethren of the Eastern Continent, giving 
rise to new and exciting questions on that side of the Atlantic, and 
keeping alive in the new world the agitating topics belonging to re- 
volutionary times. Republican France, in its efforts to throw off the 
unnatural yoke of an imbecile hereditary monarchy, was reduced to a 
mere hot-bed of faction. ‘Torn and distracted by the bitter conflicts 
of party strife, by the treachery of domestic demagogues, and on all 
sides threatened by the warlike nations of the continent, trembling for 
the fate of their Kings—her own people yet unprepared for a state of 
republican Liberty—she was still making gigantic efforts to achieve 
the freedom so gallantly secured to us and our posterity by the blood, 
fortitude, and treasure of our patriot ancestors. He was too vigilant 
an observer to neglect to notice the signs of the times in a manner 
calculated to stamp on his mind abiding impressions, decisive of his 
future career. Notwithstanding the awkwardness of their efforts, and 
the want, but ill-concealed, of those requisites which were necessary 
to secure permanently the noble object of their aim, he saw that the 
prize for which Frenchmen were contending was Liserty, and he 
sympathized with them. 

In America Democracy was yet in its infancy. Federal arrogance 
treated the name as a reproach—a word to denote the “ simple men” 
and “ sans-culottes,” and distinguish them from “the rich and well 
born;” and the virtuous yeomanry of the Union had not yet made it so 
honorable by long use, that it could well sustain the odium of all the 
acts falsely committed in its name by some of the factious and bad spirits 
of France. This did not deter him from joining the Democratic ranks 
and defending their principles. He contributed to their presses, and 
openly united with them by joining in the supper given at the rejoicing 
for the recapture of ‘Toulon from the British and Spanish combined 
forces. 

At this time he boarded in the family of an intimate friend by the 
name of Wadsworth, who had been advised by his physicians to take 
a sea voyage as the only means of relief from a serious pulmonary 
complaint ; but who was too feeble to undertake the voyage unattend- 
ed by a friend, and unable to procure one and defray his expenses. 
Mr. Tappan volunteered to accompany him at his own expense, and his 
services were thankfully accepted. They accordingly took passage 
on board the brig Jason, Captain Moses Tryon,* master, bound for 





* A captain afterwards of the U. S. N. 
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Barbadoes ; and after a delay of three weeks by unfavorable winds, 
sailed from New London in June, 1794. Soon after they were at sea 
it was found by him that of the three quadrants on board all were so 
out of order that a correct observation could not be made with any, 
within five miles, and the captain and crew knew neither the cause 
nor how to remedy it. His mechanical skill came here into useful 
play, and enabled him to heal the difficulty. 

On the outward voyage, he mixed with the common sailors, and 
shared in their labors. ‘They welcomed him as a useful volunteer, 
and cheerfully instructed him in every part of their duty. Long 
before his return, he had so well reduced to practice the science of 
navigation, which he had before learned theoretically, that on the 
homeward voyage to New York, in which the ship touched at St. 
Lucie, Martinique, Eustatia, St. Thomas and Turk’s Islands, Captain 
Tryon surrendered his quadrant and log-book to him, and took no 
observation, and kept no reckcning himself. After he reached New 
York, he engaged a passage to, Bordeaux, with a design to join the 
republican party in France ; but mentioning to the captain that he 
had inoculated himself for the small-pox, he was advised not to risk 
his life at sea, as there would be no one on board capable of render- 
ing him proper assistance, in case of sickness from that disease ; 
hence the voyage was abandoned, but not the intention of visiting 
Europe ‘The belief that portrait painting would be more serviceable 
than any other pursuit, if, in the subsequent travels which he designed 
to prosecute, he should find himself thrown on his own resources and 
destitute in a foreign country, induced him to acquire that art; he 
accordingly entered the studio of Gilbert Stewart, 103 Stone-street, 
New York, and painted several months under the instruction of that 
eminent artist, employing his leisure hours in reading, and in occa- 
sionally assisting an apothecary as a means of defraying a small por- 
tion of his frugal expenses. By Mr. Stewart’s advice he went inte 
the country and painted for some time, giving general satisfaction to 
his employers, and acquiring considerable reputation. In this excur- 
sion he formed an intimacy with the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, the amiable 
rector of the church at Stratford, Connecticut. With him he united 
in opposing the project of appropriating the proceeds of the Western 
Reserve lands in Ohio to the support of the church, instead of common 
schools, then strongly advocated by Dr. Timothy Dwight. While 
Mr. Baldwin wrote in prose—somewhat stimulated, perhaps, by the 
consciousness that if these funds were devoted to the church, the Con- 
gregational society, being the most influential, would control the money 
to the exclusion of the smaller societies—Mr. Tappan employed his 
pen in satirical poetry, and labored to produce the same result, as 
tending most to secure the greatest good to the greatest number. It 
was this union of the Democratic party with the small sects, jealous of 
the power and numbers of the Congregationalists, that saved to Con- 
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necticut her invaluable school fund in spite of the Federalists, and the 
eloquent preaching of Dr. Dwight. The democracy of Connecticut 
appreciated this service, and time has developed the importancé of 
the triumph in such a manner, that it will hardly be forgotten while 
the munificent fund remains as a memorial of the contest, and con- 
tinues to keep open the portals of science for the entrance of the 
friendless child of poveriy and the orphan. 

From Stratford he returned to Northampton, where he spent some 
time, occasionally painting portraits, attending to the store of his 
father, now a merchant, and studying books upon Anatomy and Me- 
dicine, preparatory to engaging in practice as a physician—which 
he at one time contemplated. In April, 1796, however, he contracted 
with the late Gideon Granger of Suffield, Connecticut, having deter- 
mined to commence the study of the Law in his office. He remain- 
ed there for three years, a most laborious student. The political 
opinions of Mr. Granger at this period of his life are a part of his 
country’s history, yet they were not of a more fixed and decided cast 
than were the opinions of most of his students. It was at this time 
that the Federalists first introduced the black cockade as a badge of 
distinction ; and although it may not be said that political misrepre- 
sentation had been brought to the state of perfection which it has now 
attained under federal auspices, or that their presses and orators were 
equally skilful at slander and falsehood, yet it can hardly be denied 
that their conduct exhibited as much if not more personal animosity 
and hatred. It was then quite common for the Black Cockade gen- 
try, as they were called, to insult personally those who would not 
wear their badge, particularly the young men. ‘To prevent this, Mr. 
Granger’s students each procured a stout hickory cane which they 
always carried with them, and their example was soon followed by 
nearly all the Democrats of Connecticut and Massachusetts, so that 
in a short time the Federalists were readily distinguished by their 
badge, and the Democrats as readily by their hickory walking sticks. 
As nature had not bestowed upon him the negative qualities requisite 
to glide along among such scenes as an idler or unnoticed spectator, 
Mr. ‘Tappan of course soon became conspicuous, and an object of pe- 
culiar dislike and hatred to the one party, as he was of friendship and 
favor with the other. To make him feel the effects of their disposi- 
tion towards him, the Federal lawyers determined, if possible, to pre- 
vent his admission to the bar. They had already been successful in 
a similar attempt upon a worthy young man in the county ot Toland, 
and they made the trial with him. They dared not encounter the 
popular odium of a rejection upon political grounds solely. The pro- 
bability of arousing the indignation of the sturdy farmers of New 
England by such a course was too great a hazard to be risked by even the 
impudence of the Federal lawyersofthatday. Hence an accusation was 
to be made which would appear to furnish a plausible pretext. But this 
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was not a matter free from difficulty. His private character, integrity, 
and professional attainments offered no feasible point of attack, no- 
thing upon which to found an imputation. It furnishes proud evidence 
of the fair character which he bore, that political malignity, with its 
inventive powers and multifarious means of detraction and calumny, 
was finally driven to the sorry impeachment of sedition and blasphe- 
my. In support of this grave charge, no proof was offered but a 
piece of poetry originally published in the Democratic paper at Suf- 
field, from which it was reprinted in most of the Democratic papers 
of the United States. It was written on the occasion of the procla- 
mation for a fast by John Adams, dated May 23d, 1798, which was 
considered by the Democrats as designed to excite our countrymen 
to a war with the French nation, and not from any sincere desire to 
worship the Almighty. 

Although written evidently with reference to the sentiments of 
that party at the time, rather than for poetical celebrity, we give it 
below* as connected with our remarks, and in some respects expla- 
natory of the feelings of the parties of 1798. 


* PSALM. 


For the Federal Fast. 
To the tune of the 148th Psalm. 


I. 


Yx federal states combine, 
In solemn fast and prayer ; 
And urge the powers divine 
To drive us into war: 
With voices strong, 
Each Federalist, 
On pension list, 
Begin the song. 
Il. 
Thy voice, O Pickering, raise, 
And Wolcott, join the song ; 
Sing to Britannia’s praise, 
Let Jay the strain prolong : 
Your ancient friend, 
Ye men in power, 
In this dark hour, 
With zeal defend. 


Il. 
The British empire, lo ! 
In matchless order stands, 
Or moves, when bid to go, 


By Guelph’s supreme commands : 


He sends his fleet 
And France must bow, 
In rev’rence. low, 

At George’s feet. 


IV. 
For bribery mov’d the wheels 
Thro’ many ages past, 
And each his word fulfils, 
While cash and credit last 
In different ways 
Your works proclaim, 
You hope the same 
You so much praise. 


1. 


Let all the “ wELL-BorNn” race 
With “ Simpiemen”’ unite, 
Three frigates cleave the seas, 
And haughty Frenchmen fight 

Both sea and shore 
Their tribute pay, 
And still display 

Our wond’rous pow’r. 


Vi. 


Ye clergy, on this day, 
On politics discourse, 
And when ye rise to pray, 
Both France and Frenchmen curse 
For you've a right 
To pray and preach, 
Exhort and teach 
Mankind to fight. 


K x2 
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According to the received acceptation of the word among the framers 
of the Alien and Sedition laws, the Psalm would be ample proof to con- 


VII. IX. 
Ye funding gentry join Let Hartford wits proceed 
In Hamiltonian choir, To sing John Adams’ praise, 
And all your strength combine And Canaan’s poet’s reed 
To blow the warlike fire ; Shall high his honors raise : 
Our debt will then Then will the song 
So much increase, Join well with prayer, 
That when we’ve peace And thro’ the air 
We'll fund again. Waft smooth along. 
Vil. X. 
Ye federal judges too, Let all the states attend, 
Devoutly pray for war, At this his solemn call, 
You’ve little now to do, And curse their ancient FRIEND, 
In distributing law— And bless our rulers all : 
Nor let the dream For this’s the day 
Of power and state That heart and hand 
Make you forget Thro’ the whole land 
The POWER SUPREME. For war we pray. 


The following was attributed to the Rev. Mr. Gay, of Suffield, and if correctly 
80, justifies the remark of Mr Brace.—Ed. 


("OR THE IMPARTIAL HERALD.) 


Messns. Printers : 
I observed in a late Boston Chronicle, a Psalm entitled 


“ Psalm for the Federal Fast.” 
“To the tune of the 148th Psalm.” 


Should you insert that in the Heracp, you will oblige a customer by giving this 
a place in the same paper, which the democrats may sing or whistle, as they please. 


FEDERAL PSALM FOR THE FAST. 


Ye tribes of Ham* combine The horrid deeds of France 
With friends of blackest hue, In glaring crimson blaze, 
And mock the power divine Let Buonaparte advance, 
T’ invoke the infernal crew, And each his tribute pay, 
To send their host Pirates by sea, 
And aid our band Robbers by land, 
Throughout the land Strengthen the hand 
To plague our coast. To enslave the free. 
The voice of discord raise, Deception is their trait, 
Let Jerrerson command, And blood a sweet repast ; 
Chant forth your Gallic praise But casu their first pursuit, 
And curse your native land. And Honesty their last. 
To France your friend In different ways, 
Your tribute be, Ye serpents sly, 
Bow, bow the knee, Your projects try, 
And give and lend. And act your plays. 


* “ Noah denounced a curse upon Canaan, the son of Ham, that he should be a servant 
of servants unto his brethren: And some suppose a certain part of the human race to 
be the descendants of Canaan, and of course doomed to serve the rest.” 
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vict its author of sedition, but it will puzzle the uninitiated to guess 
out the process by which it was made proof of blasphemy. 

They contended that the proposal to set it to a tune commonly sung 
in the churches of the Congregationalists, and the intimation contained 
in the sixth stanza, that on that fast day the prayers of the federal 
clergy would be pregnant with anathemas against the French, proved 
the crime, because, as they very naturally alleged, sacred music 
should only be sung in devotional exercises, and prayer should in- 
variably be employed in invocations for pardon and blessings upon 
both friends and foes. Hence, as they sagaciously inferred, whoever 
encouraged its exercise in railing and cursing, blasphemed. Unfor- 
tunately for the success of this argument, the satire was well designed 
to prevent what they alleged it would be most likely to produce. It 
was an effort to strip the cloak of piety from the sanctimonious hypo- 
crites who, under the pretended guise of religion, were inflicting 
deeper injury on her cause than it has ever yet received at the hands 
of professed infidelity. 

Lamentable as the fact may be, it is nevertheless true, that in the 
early struggles of the democracy to resist federal consolidation, and to 
preserve the rights reserved by the Constitution to the States and the 
people, they had to encounter an influence, foreign to the nature of 
the contest, which was thus wantonly brought into the field against 
them. If it was blasphemy to ridicule the federal clergy who openly 
appealed to religious prejudices, and reiterated from the conference 


Ye wise, your rulers curse, 
Who would defend your all ; 
You can do nothing worse 
Than raise discordant brawl ; 
Your wanton dream 
Of power and sTaTE 
Makes you forget 
The POWER SUPREME. 


Let all the pemocrats 
And JAcosBINs unite, 
To break our Fed’ral band 
And mar our union quite ; 
Their empty sound 
Like wind shall cease, 
And joy and peace 
Will bless the ground. 
Let Suffield wits proclaim 
The President a knave— 
His works declare his fame, 
He shall our country save. 


Ye Atheists, mock aloud 
Each precept that ’s divine, 
And pray that some thick cloud 
Prevent the light to shine. 


Your’s is the right 
On Milton’s lake 
Your bed to make 
In chaos night. 


Ye foot-pads, pirates, dance 
To Anti-fed’ral strife, 
With emigrants from France 
T’ extinguish Federal life, 
Beasts, worms, and men, 
In anarchy 
Will then agree 
On PEACE again. 


Wide as he reigns 
His name be sung 
By every tongue 

In Fed’ral strains. 


Columbia’s sons attend 
Like patriots at his call, 
Who is his country’s friend, 
And join your forces all— 
With heart and hand 
Your rights defend, 
On arms depend, 
And save our land. 
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room and the pulpit, that it was necessary, in order to maintain the 
religion of Jesus of Nazareth, to overthrow the American democracy 
and Thomas Jefferson, then the proof was ample. On the contrary it 
failed, if it was praiseworthy to hold up to scorn and contempt their 
hypocritical departures from the Christian’s course of practice, as pre- 
scribed in the sacred writings, and thereby to deter them from pursuing 
that course of conduct whose only tendency has been to bring reproach 
upon religion by mixing or perhaps supplanting it with the phrenzied 
and corrupt errors originating in violent party strife. For the correct- 
ness of our views, we may cite the extreme care with which most 
pious clergymen of this day labor to keep religion free and discon- 
nected from political controversies. It is no evidence against our 
position that there are exceptions to this general rule, and that we oc- 
casionally discover a political priest exerting himself to blend together, 
at the risk of sharing a common fate, his faith and his federalism. 
Society now places the proper estimate upon all such divines. The 
sin of blasphemy could no longer be incurred by denouncing them as 
“ wolves in sheep clothing,” nor would it be a greater offence against 
real religion to ridicule their pretensions to sanctity, than to affirm that 
of the twelve chosen disciples of our Saviour, one was found wicked 
enough to betray him. Such were the general views of the Hartford 
bar, particularly of Mr. Jonathan Brace, one of its oldest and most re- 
putable members. He took the part of young ‘Tappan, on the occa- 
sion, and declared that many of their clergy had deserved all that had 
been said of them, and that for himself he would be proud of the 
authorship of that Psalm. Accordingly, with tae exception of Theo- 
dore Dwight, afterwards Secretary of the Hartford Convention, and one 
or two similar spirits, the charges were unanimously overruled, and 
he was admitted as a member of the legal profession. 

Having become interested in a purchase of western lands, he re- 
moved soon after his admission to Ohio, and settled at Ravanna in the 
county of Portage. ‘There was but one white person, a Mr. Honey, 
residing in the country at the time. A solitary log cabin in each 
place then marked the sites of the flourishing cities of Buffalo and 
Cleveland. When we look upon Ohio as the happy abode of a million 
and a half of contented industrious citizens, employed in all the varied 
occupations of trade, manufactures, and agriculture, it is difficult to 
reflect upon the past, and to realize that on the 10th day of June, 1799, 
his little party found its most populous portion a dense uncultivated 
forest, peopled only by savage men and wild beasts. The boldness 
of undertaking a journey with oxen on land, and in open boats along 
the banks of the uninhabited rivers and the lakes, without roads or 
bridges, and without means of obtaining subsistence, aside from that 
which they carried with them, it is now scarcely possible to appre- 
ciate ; yet such was his undertaking with two or three hired men, and 
such the condition of the country at that period. At Gerondaquet, in 
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New York, he fell in with the late David Hudson, of Hudson, Ohio, 
who was also on his way for the purpose of forming a settlement, and 
he assisted him on the journey for the sake of his company. After 
some days of tedious navigation up the Cayahoga River, he landed at 
a prairie where is now the town of Boston, in the county of Summit. 
There he left all his goods under a tent with one K * * * * * and his 
family to take care of them, and with another hired man proceeded to 
make out a road to Ravanna. ‘There they built a dray, and with a 
yoke of oxen which had been driven from Connecticut river, and were 
found on his arrival, he conveyed a load of farming utensils to his set- 
tlement. Returning for a second load the tent was found abandoned 
and partly plundered by the Indians. He soon after learned that 
Hudson had enticed K * * * * * to his own new settlement by offering 
him a larger quantity of land than Mr. Tappan had agreed to give him. 
In removing his second load of goods one of his oxen was over-heated 
and died, leaving him in a vast forest, distant from any habitation, 
without a team, and what was still worse, with but a single dollar in 
money. He was not depressed for an instant by these untoward cir- 
cumstances. He sent one of his men through the woods with a com- 
pass to Erie, in Pennsylvania, a distance of about an hundred miles, 
requested from Captain Lyman, the commandant of the Fort, a loan 
of money. At the same time he followed himself the township lines to 
Youngstown, where he became acquainted with Colonel James Hill- 
man, who did not hesitate to sell him an ox, on credit, at a fair price— 
an act of generosity which proved of great value, as the want of a 
team must have broken up his settlement. 

The unexpected delays upon the journey and other hindrances, pre- 
vented them from raising a crop at this season, and they had, after the 
provisions brought with him were exhausted, to depend for meat upon 
their skill in hunting and purchases from the Indians, and for meal 
upon the scanty supplies procured from Western Pennsylvania. 

Having set out with the determination to spend the winter, he 
erected a log-cabin into which himself and one Bixby, whom he had 
agreed to give an hundred acres of land on condition of settlement, 
moved on the first day of January, 1800, before which they had lived 
under a bark camp and their tent. Mr. Hudson, whom we have no- 
ticed above, also passed the winter twelve miles distant. He was a 
very singular character, a man of impulses, very religious and a zeal- 
ous federalist. In after life he became a man of wealth, and a libe- 
ral contributor to charitable objects, and bore an excellent reputation 
for integrity. What exhibits him as well as anything else is the fact, 
that at about sixty years of age he joined a masonic society, and wrote 
and published in a religious paper a history of the first settlement of 
Portage county, in which he narrated the privations and hardships of 
the undertaking, giving himself considerable credit, with scarce an 
allusion to Mr. ‘Tappan, and none that is recollected to Mr. Honey, 
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who had lived with a family in the town of Mantua a year before his 
arrival. Lest our notice of the Indian “ appropriation,” should do 
injustice to his memory, we will mention, that in 1799 he made the 
following atonement: “I did wrong, Squire Tappan, in inducing 
K****** to break his contract with you, and I now ask your forgive- 
ness, and I hope God will forgive me.” 

The reply was characteristic: ‘ You did a very roguish trick in 
getting K****** to leave my goods to be plundered by the Indians, 
and to break his contract with me. God will undoubtedly do what is 
right as to pardoning you ; but if youmean by my pardoning you that I 
will take K****** back again, I shall do no such thing. You thought 
to get an advantage by getting him from me, and you now find a lazy, 
worthless fellow a burthen instead of a help. This is as it should be. 
You have punished yourself for your ungrateful and dishonest con- 
duct, therefore let it rest, and let us think no more about it.” 

In 1800 several townshipsin Portage county were settled, and in June 
of that year two Indians and a child were shot by one Joseph McMa- 
han and a Mr. Mann, the latter being deceived by the former, who 
was a drunken, bad fellow. To prevent the savages from wreaking 
their vengeance on the innocent settlers for this wanton act, it was 
necessary to do them justice. By means of the influence of Col. 
Hillman and others, the Indians agreed to be satisfied if McMahan 
was indicted for murder, and tried under our laws in the same 
manner as if he had taken the life of a white person. A supreme 
court was convened at Youngstown, for this purpose in August, and 
he was put on trial. The Governor attended, and with the chief of 
the Indian tribe sat with the Judges during the proceedings. Mr. 
Tappan and Mr. Temple, of Pittsburg, defended the prisoner, it was 
the first jury trial in northern Ohio, and his first effort before a jury. 
His associate thought McMahan ought to be hung, and Gov. St. Clair 
expressed the determination that he should be, while most of the 
settlers thought that, right or wrong, there would be no safety for the 
settlements without his execution. He differed with them on the first 
point,‘and the thought that the life of a fellow being depended mainly 
on the efforts of an inexperienced advocate, embarrassed him so much 
that he was unable, when he rose to address the jury, to pronounce 
the few sentences of the opening part of his argument, and which he had 
committed to memory. ‘The prosecutor endeavored to aid him, and 
whispered, “ Gentlemen, I will read you the law of the case, before 
commenting upon the fact.” He repeated the words unconsciously 
after him, when his kind prompter handed him the book, and he began 
to read authorities ; this he continued till he acquired confidence, and 
finally proceeded with a very able defence, and succeeded in satisfy- 
ing the jury, who returned a verdict of Not Guilty. This effort gained 
him a high reputation with the court and bar, placing him inthe for- 
most rank of the profession west of the Alleghanies, which rank he 
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has ever since maintained unimpaired for a single moment. In 
December of this year he visited New England, and renewed an old 
intimacy with Miss Nancy Wright, of Berlin, Connecticut, whom he 
married, and returned to Ohio in the following sping. They made 
this journey in a light two-horse wagon, taking with them his wife’s 
sister, in forty-five days. This year the people began to be dissatis- 
fied with the Territorial government, and the sentiment was universal 
except with the officers. ‘The Governor had unfortunately acquired 
habits and appetites unsuited to his station and salary ; to remedy the 
inconveniencies arising from the smallness of the latter, he required 
fees not warranted by law for almost every act he did. The year 
previous, the Governor had offered Mr. ‘Tappan a justice’s commis- 
sion, which he refused—telling him he would not accept an office 
under a Federal Government which he was determined to change. 
Gov. St. Clair thanked him for his frankness, and when about to 
organize the militia, requested him to attend the meeting of the 
persons who had assembled to make out nominations for the militia 
officers. He accordingly attended, and found present most of the 
Territorial civil officers, all of whom had been appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the Connecticut Land Company, and but some half-dozen 
others. He proposed to leave the nominations to be made by the 
people, when they assembled to elect a representative to the Assem- 
bly. To this they said they had no objection, but that Gov. St. Clair 
would notagree to it. He urged them to try, whereupon they appoint- 
ed him a committee to wait upon the Governor and request him to 
adopt that course. He called upon him accordingly, and after some 
conversation obtained his consent, which he immediately reported to 
to the meeting—much to their annoyance and regret. In the succeed- 
ing fall, after full notice had been given, the people met at Warren in 
Ohio, to make their election of militia officers; when the Territorial 
officers, finding themselves outnumbered, withdrew and made out 
nominations privately. ‘The democrats, however, proceeded to hold 
a regular meeting, and forwarded a list of nominees to the Governor, 
with an address which Mr. Tappan had prepared, and which had 
been offered and approved by the meeting, and signed by himself as 
secretary, and by Mr. James Kingsbury as chairman. The Gover- 
nor, however, appointed the nominees which the office-holders had 
agreed on in their own caucus. ‘The address was then published, 
and produced great political effect, laying the foundation for an organi- 
zation of the present great democratic party of the State. The ad- 
dress was a plain-spoken, argumentative, and powerful vindication of 
the doctrine that governments are made for the People, and that there- 
fore, the People’s will ought not to be set at defiance, a doctrine 
which, it would seem from their conduct in support of the frauds 
lately committed by their partisans in the elections of Philadelphia 
and New Jersey, the Federalists are slow to appreciate now as they 
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were forty years ago. Neglect of it by St. Clair roused the spirits of 
the settlers, and induced them to make a determined effort to relieve 
themselves from his government. On the 4th of July, 1801, the 
democrats invited Mr. ‘Tappan to address a public meeting at Durfield, 
and “to point out the advantages of a State government over the 
arbitrary sway of St. Clair.” He complied, and this oration was 
also published and circulated throughout the Territory. Such was 
the effect that the Delegate was instructed in the fall by all the people, 
with the exception of the officers, to vote for the formation of a State 
government, and he engaged at the election to do as instructed ; but 
he forfeited his pledge, and voted with the minority against calling 
the convention which met December, 1802, and framed the present 
constitution of Ohio. Mr. Tappan was a candidate for membership ; 
but according to the Connecticut custom, voted for his opponent, and 
lost his own election by one vote. He was again run and returned 
to the Senate in 1803. 

The part which he took in the legislature of 1803-4 was a promi- 
nent one, and has had an important influence upon the affairs of the 
State. The bill for the partition of real estate, which still remains 
the law of Ohio, with very few amendments ; the bill establishing 
boards of county commissioners, which transferred from a court of 
justices styled, “the court of quarter sessions,” the important duties 
discharged by the board; the bill incorporating townships ; the bill 
organizing the militia; and the bill levying a tax on non-resident 
lands, with many others of importance, were drawn byhim. The 
subject of. taxing the lands of non-residents, was one of interest to his 
immediate constituents ; and notwithstanding he drew the bill and advo- 
cated its passage until it became a law, his opponents and federal 
colleague after his return home secretly circulated the report that he 
had opposed the measure; which being unknown by him, and 
uncontradicted for a time, prevented his being taken up as a candi- 
date for re-election that fall. Eventually, however, when the truth 
became known, it destroyed the characters of its malicious authors, 
and did him no further harm. 

In the same year he accepted a commission as aid to Major Gene- 
ral Elijah Wadsworth, who solicited his assistance in organizing the 
militia. General Wadsworth had served as a captain in Col. Shel- 
don’s regiment of light horse during the revolutionary war, but he 
knew little of infantry regulations or tactics, and felt the necessity of 
an adviser in whom he had confidence. He was also elected a Justice 
of the Peace ; but he served little more than a year, as he found that 
from charging no fees, and being obliged from necessity to entertain 
suitors and witnesses when attending trials before him, it was bur- 
thensome and broke in upon his practice. In 1806 he returned with 
his wife and spent the summer in New England. He returned him- 
self to Camfield, Ohio, and was there visited soon after by an agent 
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of Colonel Aaron Burr, who labored to engage him in the expedi- 
tion then fitting out at Beaver, onthe Ohio. He had been under some 
obligation to Colonel Burr for the part he had taken in reference to 
his admission to the bar, but he now suspected something wrong in 
his operations. He endeavored to find out what it was, but he 
could only learn that many persons were engaged in a military expe- 
dition to the south, and that they had collected some materials and 
made considerable progress in enlisting men. These facts he communi- 
cated to the Secretary of War, in Washington, while on a journey 
which he had occasion to take to Petersburg, Virginia, in December 
following, and was informed by General Dearborn that Burr’s proceed- 
ings were closely watched, and strongly suspected, if not fully under- 
stood. In the spring of 1809, he removed to Steubenville, whither he 
had been previously called on professional business, and shortly suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a good practice. In the winter 1809-10 he was 
employed by Mr John Beaver, the proprietor of the town of Wooster, 
to set aside the decision of the commissioners appointed to fix the 
seat of justice of that county, who had established it at about three 
miles distance from its present site, and he accomplished the object 
without difficulty. The engagement, however, took him to Chilicothe 
during the session of the Legistature, before whom a very interesting 
question arose, in which he took part, and which has often been the 
subject of much comment and not a little misrepresentation. It grew 
out of this provision of the State Constitution : 

“The judges of the Supreme Court, the president, and the associates of the 
Common Pleas, shall be appointed by a joint ballot of both Houses of the General 
Assembly, and shall hold their offices for the term of seven years, if so long they 
behave well. The judges of the Supreme Court, and the presidents of the Courts 
of Common Pleas, shall, at stated times, receive for their services an adequate 
compensation, to be fixed by law, which shall not he diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office.” 

The period was approaching when the first term of seven years 
from the appointments of judges in 1803, was about to expire, and 
it was agitated whether the Constitution fixed a septennial term for 
the service of the judges, or whether each judge was entitled to 
serve seven years from the day of his appointment. In favor of the 
former construction, it was urged that the Constitution should be so 
construed as to give effect to every part of it, in accordance with the 
will and intent of its framers, provided it were possible, and that the 
will and intent could be fairly inferred from the language employed. 
It was urged that the natural import of the words supported this 
view, and that it was very evident that the makers of the Constitution 
intended to put it in the power of the Legislature to reduce the sala- 
ries of the judges at some time, should they consider it expedient. 
Was this power intended to operate on the whole of the judges, at 
the same time, when they should come into office together, or at dif- 
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ferent periods, as they might come into office to fill vacancies caused 
by death, or resignations of preceding incumbents? It was urged, 
that if the salaries were raised, the Constitution contemplated they 
should all be raised at once, whenever the necessity arose, and not 
periodically, and in future, as the judges in office should go out, and 
new ones come in, and that in no other way could that part of the 
instrument be carried into effect, but by the Legislature exercising the 
power of reducing the salaries of all the judges at the same time. 
On the other hand, it was contended, that the difficulty of reducing 
the salaries was merely imaginary, for a law could be passed, pro- 
viding that the salaries of each of the judges should be reduced from 
and after the expiration of the respective terms for which they had 
been severally elected. Pending the discussion, the Democratic 
members of the Legislature held a private meeting to consult upon 
the matter. Thomas Morris, one of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
and Mr. Tappan, were present by invitation Edward Tiffin, speaker 
of the House of Representatives, took the chair. After some dis- 
cussion, Mr. Tappan drew the form of a joint resolution of both 
Houses, declaring his opinion of the true meaning of the Constitution, 
and resolving to proceed on a given day to electall the judges of the 
Supreme Court, which he handed to Judge Morris, who read it, and 
informed the meeting that it expressed what he believed to be the 
true meaning of the Constitution, and that any other construction would 
violate the instriment. On taking a vote, it was determined almost 
unanimously, that it should be offered in the Assembly. It was of- 
fered, and passed both Houses. New judges were accordingly elect- 
ed, who quietly discharged their duties. It was, however, stigma- 
tized as ‘ the sweeping resolution’ and an outrage upon the Constitu- 
tion ; and such was the influence of the Federalists, that all subsequent 
elections have been held in utter disregard of the precedent thus 
settled in 1810. 

The summer of 1811 was spent in a visit to New England on ac- 
count of the ill health of Mrs. Tappan. War having broken out with 
England in 1812, he received by express, on the 20th of August, an 
order from Maj. Gen. Wadsworth giving an account of Hull’s surren- 
der at Detroit, with intelligence that the British and Indians were ad- 
vancing in force down the Lake, committing great depredations, and 
directing him to muster the drafts in the brigade composed of Harri- 
son and Jefferson counties, and march them with all possible despatch 
to Cleveland. This order was received on Sabbath morning, and no- 
tice was given to all parts of the brigade to rendezvous forthwith at 
Steubenville, armed and equipped for service. The men assembled, 
but without arms, accoutrements, or camp equipage. He went to work 
to provide for them by collecting arms, and employing gunsmiths in 
repairing them; purchasing sheet iron and setting tinners at manu- 
facturing camp kettles ; and collecting ammunition, tents, and provisions 
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for forty days’ consumption. So diligent was he in making prepara- 
tions, that on the Friday succeeding the day of receiving the order, 
the men were marched out of Steubenville completely armed and 
equipped for service. At Canton he met the militia under Gen. Beall, 
and immediately pushed on to Cleveland to join the Major General, 
leaving the troops under the command of Col. Andrews, who was 
erdered to move on to Mansfield—the General himself, with about 
1000 men, intending to march to Sandusky by the way of the Portage, 
to avoid exposure on the Lake shore. ‘The mode of supplying the 
troops was by contract. ‘The contractors for furnishing subsistence 
were Mr. Porter, father of the present Senator of Michigan, and a Mr. 
Tupper, his partner and active agent. Gen. Wadsworth’s command 
was but ill supplied, and his first care was to obtain provisions. For 
this purpose requisitions were made under an agreement with Mr. 
Tupper so that there might be no failure. They were, however, de- 
layed on this account, and as no movement could be made in the 
meantime, he was ordered to exercise the men in the new system of 
tactics, as he was the only officer in camp who knew anything about 
it, the others adhering to the plan of Steuben. He was far from 
being capable of giving accurate instructions, having derived his 
knowledge entirely from books, which a few years previous he had 
studied in company with his friend and neighbor, Cou. Joun Mituer, 
at present a Representative in Congress from Missouri—the same offi- 
cer who made the brilliant sortie from Fort Meigs, which will be 
recollected as the proudest incident in the defence of that Fort, and 
who, during the whole of the late war, was one of the best field offi- 
cers, and most gallant leaders of a regiment, that the North Western 
army contained. In spite of the disadvantages under which Mr. 
Tappan labored, he went to work, and with the aid of diagrams even- 
tually succeeded in very much improving the drill manceuvres of the 
troops. A deposite of provisioas had been ordered to be made at the 
Portage, and he was directed to take a few men and select a site for 
the encampment ; and after making out the ground to return to Jeffer- 
son county, and muster and march into service a new draft of three hun- 
dred men. In obedience to this order he selected the ground for the 
encampment, in doing which he was taken sick; but, notwithstanding, 
he returned to Steubenville, ordered out the militia, and provided them 
with arms and camp equipage from Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, but 
he was confined to his bed with a fever and unable to march with 
them intocamp. He had, in the capacity of aide-de-camp, prepared all 
the orders of the Major General, and drawn up all his despatches, so 
that the General found it extremely inconvenient to be deprived of 
his services, and sent three expresses in succession to hasten his re- 
turn. As soon as he was able to sit on horseback, contrary to the 
advice of his physicians, who told him it would cost him his life, he 
was helped upon his horse, and rode sixteen miles the first day. On 
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his return to camp he was unable to stand when he dismounted, but 
being in good quarters, he recruited so much as to be able the next 
day to renew the journey and increase the distance. 

On his arrival at Camp Avery, he found everything in confusion 
and excitement. Gen. Beall had been put on trial, by Court Mar- 
tial, for disdbedience of orders, and he was directed to assume im- 
mediately the duties of Judge Advocate and conduct the proceedings. 
The charges exhibited had been so imperfectly drawn up as not to 
present the offence which the facts would have best sustained, and 
he was acquitted. It was but a few days before this, that Gen. 
Harrison, who commanded the N. W. army, visited the camp, and 
having formed the troops, consisting of about 1500 inexperienced 
militia, into a hollow square, made a speech, telling them, among 
other encouraging topics, that they should eat their next Christmas 
dinner in Malden. A few days afterward, an express arrived with a 
letter from Gen. Harrison, which stated that there was a large quan- 
tity, supposed to be 1500 or 2000 bushels, of corn standing in the field 
at Maumee. As it was extremely desirable that it should be saved 
for the use of the army, and there was reason to fear, if immedi- 
ate measures were not taken to secure it, the British and Indians 
would appropriate the whole to their own use, he concluded with an 
order to detach five hundred men to gather and secure the corn. 
Maj. Gen. Wadsworth promptly convened his general and field offi- 
cers, and laid the letter before them. ‘They all advised sending the 
detachment forthwith, when Gen. Wadsworth called for the opinion 
of Mr. Tappan. He said, that as General Harrison had visited the 
camp recently, he presumed that he was well acquainted with the ma- 
terial in possession of that wing of the army ; and that while there he 
had called for, and taken with him, full returns of their arms, ammuni- 
tion, and camp equipage and provisions. Gen. Wadsworth observed 
that such returns were made out in expectation that he would call for 
them, but he said nothing about such things, and the returns were not 
offered to him, and that he went away from the nght wing of the army 
with as little knowledge of its military means as he had before he 
came there. He expressed his surprise at this, produced the returns, 
and laid them before the council. ‘They proved that the means of 
issuing one day’s rations to the 500 troops were notin camp. He stated 
that it was five days’ march for well provided troops to Maumee, and 
he thought with only one day’s provisions it would be impossible to 
march the 500 men there, and give them time to secure the corn and 
return, which would require at least fifteen days ; so that compliance 
with Gen. Harrison’s order was out of the question. Such was the 
unanimous opinion of the council, and an express was sent to Gen. 
Harrison, informing him of what, if he had paid any attention to his 
duty, he would have known before, the inability of the Major General 
to execute the order. In truth, the right wing of the army was at 
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this time strong enough to have taken Malden, if the contractor had 
supplied it with provisions at the different depots. As it was, the 
greatest exertions were necessary to keep the army from disbanding. 

In December ‘General Wadsworth gave up the command to his 
successor, and Mr. Tappan returned home with him, and resumed his 
very lucrative practice. While thus engaged, and unknown to him, he 
was taken up as the Democratic candidate, and on joint-ballot of the 
Legislature of 1815—16, elected President-judge of the fifth circuit, in 
which office he served the constitutional term of seven years. When 
his judicial term of office was about to expire he was in Columbus, 
attending the duties of Canal Commissioner, to which office he had 
been appointed in January, 1821. Jeremiah Hallack then repre- 
sented Jefferson county, and was anxious to be elected President of 
the Common Pleas ; to secure this, he proposed Mr. Tappan, a few 
days before the election, for the Judge of the Supreme Court, in place 
of Judge Pease. ‘This Mr. Tappan opposed, assuring his Democratic 
friends, who were in a minority, that Hallack and his particular friends 
could not be depended on, and they would fail. A meeting was, how- 
ever, held the evening before the election, at the instance of Hallack, 
in which he and his friends pledged themselves to vote for him, which 
would give him sixty votes, fifty-five being sufficient to elect, and the 
Democrats agreed to support Hallack for his station. ‘This was re- 
ported to him, when he told them to adhere to their agreement, for he 
had no objection to return to the bar, but they would find that he should 
get just thirty-six votes (the number of Democrats) and no more— 
which proved true the next day. As a judge no man could have acted 
more impartially, or devoted himself to his duties more patiently, and 
he retired from the bench with the reputation of an excellent jurist 
and upright judge. When he went upon the bench he kept minutes 
of his decisions, so that in the hurry of business he might not decide 
questions of practice different ways. His minutes were sometimes 
full reports of the cases. After a while the bar requested their pub 
lication, and raised by subscription nearly enough to defray the ex- 
pense. ‘They were published in a book entitled “ ‘Tappan’s Reports,” 
and were well received by the profession generally. 

This was the first book of Law Reports published in Ohio, and is 
a work which, under any circumstances, would do no discredit to 
a lawyer; for it exhibits evidence of a mind well informed in the 
learning to be derived from study, and perfectly familiar with the fun- 
damental principles of right and wrong, and the reasons upon which 
those principle are founded, and which alone give them any vitality. 
But it is not merely as an ordinary book’of reports that his work 
should be viewed. Unlike most reports of decisions which are made 
up at leisure after the ablest talents of the bar have exhausted the sub- 
ject by collecting all the settled decisions relating to it, arranging them, 
illustrating, and presenting their immediate and remote analogies and 
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bearings in reference to the point at issue—this book records simply 
the decisions upon points of practice, and the various questions grow- 
ing out of new and unexpounded legislative enactments, frequently 
determined without argument, or if argued, often done by men relying 
upon the industry and learning of the judge, without feeling the neces- 
sity of taking much trouble to investigate the origin of the statute, and 
to search out the former evils of the old law and explain their mis- 
chiefs, in aid of the jurist upon whom they called for a correct exposi- 
tion and application of the remedy. It is simply a book of the deci- 
sions of a nisi prius court, composed of one judge, (as to all legal 
questions,) with a jurisdiction more onerous, in a professional sense, 
than that of any other court known to the Anglo-American system of 
law ; for it embraces not only the whole range of Common Law, 
Chancery, Criminal, and Probate jurisdiction, but also Writs of Error 
and appeals from Magistrates, County Commissioners, the trials of 
Contested Elections and impeachments of minor officers in many 
cases, to which is superadded the duty of licensing Inn-keepers, Gro- 
cers, Auctioneers, &c. 

It was under such disadvantages, in a new State, when, in 1819, good 
libraries and leisure to examine them were very unusual occurrences, 
that this work was prepared. 

During his judicial term Congress chartered the Bank of the United 
States, and branches were established at Chilicothe and Cincinnati, 
which put in circulation great quantities of paper in the form of 
checks on the mother bank and branches. Being substantially en- 
dorsed by the Government of the United States, which was a stock- 
holder, and compelled to receive its notes in payment of lands, 
revenue, and postages, this paper at once obtained, with the people of 
Ohio and the local banks, a credit equal to the Treasury notes of the 
present day. But being issued without an adequate specie basis, 
these checks operated as so many loans by which specie was col- 
lected from the western country to meet the emergencies growing 
out of the bad management of the parent establishment at Philadel- 
phia. In another respect this species of loans, by means of Bank 
notes and checks, was most pernicious. ‘The legislation which con- 
trolled the amount to be put into circulation and the manner of doing it, 
instead of being open, and sanctioned with all the forms and publicity of 
an act of Congress, was the secret work of a board of directors, or pos- 
sibly of one man, at Philadelphia ; and the only knowledge which the 
people could procure of its nature had to be derived from watching 
its disastrous consequences. Mr. Tappan had always denied the 
constitutionality of the law creating the institution ; had predicted in 
advance the mischiefs which it finally produced ; and though an uni- 
form supporter of President Madison, pronounced him derelict in 
duty, and a deserter from the principles which brought him into power, 
for having approved the act of incorporation. ‘The immense quan- 
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tity of bills issued between 1816 and 1819 being thrown out at the 
most convenient points, irregularly, gave anew and wild impulse to 
all kinds of business, and particularly to that of traders and the local 
banks, the latter of whom always considered themselves following a 
safe precedent when treading in its footsteps, although unarmed with 
the treasures of the nation, and unable to wield its power—and what 
was for them still worse, finding too late that both the nation’s wealth 
and power were in the control of their stronger, nut more honest 
neighbor, and could at any moment be employed tocrushthem. The 
process was simple. When pay day came round, the bills of the 
local banks, which had accumulated at the branch banks in receipts 
“to the special credit of the United States,” were returned in large 
quantities and specie demanded to meet the wants of the mother 
bank ; and but three of the local banks of the State—and they only 
from fortuitous and lucky causes—were able to endure the unnatural 
and nefarious ordeal. It was a struggle for life between the greater 
and the lesser institutions, and the wealth and power of the Union was 
amply sufficient to turn the scale against the latter, and designate 
them as the victims. The effect was sudden, and more disastrous 
than sudden—for industry was robbed of its hard earnings—the local 
paper fell from a trifling depreciation to total worthlessness, in less 
than four years after it—and property of the most substantial value 
in many instances fell in proportion of from fifteen to one. For 
a time after this general suspension and breaking of the banks, and 
the universal ruin which flowed in its train, the great engine and main 
instrument, which led them on in their reckless career, and finally 
worked their destruction, was lauded in no measured terms by all its 
former friends, and by not a few of its natural enemies, the Democrats. 
But the disclosure of its management by committees of Congress 
awakened the attention of the State to the truth, and in 1819—20 a law 
was passed, with but a few dissenting votes, authorizing the levy of a 
heavy tax, withthe avowed object of driving the branches from the State. 
The tax was levied in obedience to it. The officer was, however, 
prosecuted in the Circuit Court, and ultimately the law was pronounc- 
ed unconstitutional. The people of Ohio were nearly unanimous in the 
opinion, and conscientiously believed in their right to enforce the tax ; 
yet, as the idea was encouraged that ina few years the charter would 
expire, when a peaceable remedy would be in their power, by resis- 
tance to its renewal, they acquiesced in the decision so far at least as 
to offer no direct indignity to the Court; and contented themselves 
with ridiculing the notion put forth by one of its members, that if Con- 
gress considered it necessary for “ the general welfare ” to charter a 
bank, they had the constitutional power to do so, and that of this neces- 
sity they had sole jurisdiction to decide. The people of Ohio very na- 
turally replied, that if this argument was sound, the instrument was at 
once divested of one of the essential requisites of a law ; that it could 
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not be an uniform, permanent, unvarying rule, at all times meaning one 
and the same thing ; and that it was like a ball of wax, capable of re- 
ceiving a new impression from each successive keeper; that the 
Hamiltonian Federalists, if in power, would exercise their discretion, 
and find a bank a necessary means to carry into effect some expressly 
delegated power, when it would of course be constitutional, and that a 
Congress of opposite opinions might decide the other way, when, by 
the same process of reasoning, it would be unconstitutional ; and by 
thus reasoning, so far being a law paramount to all others. ‘The Con- 
stitution of the United States would be no better than that beau-ideal 
of ancient Federalism, the unwritten Constitution of England—enabling 
the Federalists by carrying out the same latitudinous mode of construc- 
tion to accomplish their original object of establishing a central, con- 
solidated government. 

The bill for taxing the bank was drawn by an eminent lawyer and 
Federalist—the late Charles Hammond, and submitted to Mr. ‘Tappan 
before it was reported to the Assembly. He advised him to amend 
it in the Committee, and expressed the opinion that it contained fea- 
tures which were penal in their character and unequal in their opera- 
tion, and which a court could not sustain; and for this once at least 
“ the ultra radical” had for a time to bear, in the estimation of his 
Federal friends, the odium of being a little too conservative and im- 
practicable, although he at all times strenuously maintained the right 
of the State to levy an uniform tax upon all property found or em- 
ployed within her territorial limits—the stock of the bank not except- 
ed; and that the taxing power was a sovereign right, and never could 
be presumed to be, as in fact it never had been, surrendered. A 
change of pieces on the political chess-board subsequently placed him 
in opposition to all of these over-zealous protectors of State Rights, who 
accused him of timidity on this most exciting question, without his 
having in the least varied from his original position ; so that when he 
introduced, in the State convention which nominated the late Presi- 
dent for the first office in the nation, a resolution declaring that the 
Bank of the United States was inexpedient and unconstitutional, “ and 
that the best interests of our common country require that that insti- 
tution should not be rechartered,” which was passed almost by accla- 
mation, and became the polar star of that subsequent contest in which 
the Democratic party rallied to the rescue under “ the most remarkable 
man of the age,” it was denounced as dangerous, uncalled for, and 
revolutionary in its character, and, above all, as capable of destroying 
the party to which he belonged by loading it with a weight under 
which it could never rise. He had anticipated the possibility of its 
bringing an unnatural weight, the weight of money, to bear in the ba- 
lance, and took the proper precaution intime. As early as December, 
1830, he drew up a powerful appeal to the patriotism of the Presi- 
dent, requesting him to consent to become a second time the candidate 
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of the party for the Presidency—alluding to the probable questions 
that the contest would present, and expressing the belief that there 
was no other around whom in that emergency the Democracy of the 
Union would rally with equal confidence, and that the motives which 
influenced them were founded in the purest patriotism and a deep 
sense of public duty, in view of the expected issue. The address 
was signed by fifty-three members of the State Legislature, and trans- 
mitted in a letter by him on the 24th of January, 1831. It was made to 
one who never proved recreant to the call of his country, and who 
replied on the 9th of February, 1831, that notwithstanding his anxious 
wish to retire, and the recommendations he had made to amend the 
Constitution so as to give the people a direct vote in the choice of 
President, limiting his office to one term, he still felt it to be his duty 
to yield his personal wishes to what might be the voice of his country- 
men. His support, however, was not the result of blind devotion to 
the man. Though personally friendly, and a supporter of General 
Jackson even before the nomination by the Legislature of Tennessee, 
which course he had suggested the summer previous to two of its 
members, Mr. Tappan had firmness enough to warn his friends 
who assembled at the Democratic State convention against too broad 
a sanction of the doctrines of the celebrated South Carolina Procla- 
mation, telling the young men, at the expense of hazarding, and pro- 
bably of defeating for a time, his election to a high office for which 
he was then a candidate, that it would not do to be led by their en- 
thusiasm for a man into a departure from their established principles, 
and to beware how they adopted doctrines which in the mouths of 
popular Democrats met the cordial responses of time-worn Federal- 
ists. 

It will be remembered that the late President explained, in Septem- 
ber following, the remarks of the Proclamation which favored con- 
solidation and made it acceptable to the Federal party. 

In the spring of 1821, he accompanied his wife to Hartford, 
Connecticut, to obtain medical assistance for her relief from a cancer ; 
which was removed, with some hopes of a permanent cure ; but in 
the summer of 1822, it renewed its attack and in a few weeks carried 
her to the grave. He has since married a second time, and has again 
recently met with a similar loss, his late wife having died very suddenly 
on the 14th of June, 1840, of apoplexy. Shortly after the death of the 
former, he went on an exploring tour with Judge Geddes, of New 
York, by way of the waters of Black River, Chippewa Lake, the 
Portage, and Congress ponds, to the Cuyahoga rapids, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the difference between the levels of the Black River 
summit and those east of it, and to determine whether a canal could 
be made through the valley of the Cuyahoga and little Beaver Rivers, 
connecting Lake Erie and the Ohio above the mouth of the Muskin- 


gum. His duties as Canal Commissioner compelled him from this 
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time to spend a part of every winter at Columbus, until 1836; when, 
on his own suggestion, the Canal Board was superseded by the esta- 
blishment of the Board of Public Works, and he retired from the ser- 
vice of the State. 

The Ohio Canal, connecting the Ohio and Lake Erie with its feed- 
ers, and that part of the Miami Canal from Cincinnati to Dayton, 
making together over four hundred miles of internal water communi- 
cation, were begun and completed during his term of service, at a cost 
of something more than five millions of dollars. ‘There has scarcely 
been constructed, either in the United States or elsewhere, a work 
of similar extent and character that has added more to the credit and 
prosperity of the people engaged in the enterprise, and no where one 
that displayed equal energy and economy in those to whose capacity 
and faithfulness it was confided. It is not our object, however, to 
speak at length of these things: ‘The beneficial result arising from 
the Ohio Canal cannot be stated in a few lines, and, indeed, time has 
not yet fully developed them. His part in the transaction was con- 
spicuous and important throughout. He was ever ready to advise 
and divide responsibility with his able associates. Amid his various 
occupations, he found leisure also to attend to the cause of science ; 
and drew up and procured the passage of the act incorporating the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, and for several years 
held the highly honorable station of its presiding officer. His inau- 
gural address, delivered in the State House on entering the office of 
president, was a fine production, explaining in a luminous manner the 
objects of its formation, and, with the first circular addressed by him 
to the young men of the State, very much tended to enlist public 
attention, and advance the laudable objects of the institution. 

An admirer of nature as well as a lover of polite learning, he has 
found many leisure hours to devote to their study and encouragement. 
The western woods and the different western waters are peopled 
with countless varieties of the animal and vegetable creations, and the 
country is rich in mineral productions ; while the kingdoms of birds 
and plants, of fishes and insects, have been left to be explored by 
others, he has made himself familiar with the numerous specimens of 
shells and fossils. The scientific periodicals of the country have re- 
ceived some able contributions from his pen, upon the geology and 
conchology of Ohio, which have added to the general science of the 
country, and attracted some attention from men of learning in foreign 
countries. Some of the fine descriptions of shells which appear in 
the “ Journal of Science,” accompanied by drawings, are his produc- 
tions. 
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